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EW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


{HB LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE LIBERTHES OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HUME. 
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No 511. BOSTON, FRIDAY, JULY 27, 1827. _ Vou. X. 
— ———— — * — silage — ——— — — —— 
Mistellanies. depraved of mien. Principles which the most | of bentignityy over his features, whjch his visitant | little dirty actions, deserve to practise a few steps | bly dismal by its chromatic variations. Still, bis 


hardened ruffiae would scarcely hint to his most | did no 
trusted accomplice, pr avow, without the dis- 
guise of some pal liating sophism, even to his own | Mrs. Washington, without more form than com- 
mind, are prv.fessed without the slightest circum- | mon good m afners prescribes, “ He requested 
locntion, and nssumed as the fundamental axioms | me,” said my, futher, * to be seated ; and, taking 
of all politica! science. a chair hime elf, entered at once into conversa- 

It ie not strange that ordinary readers should | tion. His enanner was full of affability. He 
regard the authior of such a book as the most de- | asked how "{ liked the countsy, the city of New- 
praved and shameless of human beings. Wise | York ; talked of the infant institutions.of Ameri- 


t expect, being rather prepared for stern- 


on the tread mill, as that hus become a most | principal assailant continued to approximate,and, 
ness of countenance. After an introduction by 


fashionable and highly approved dance, and of | coming within arin’s length, grappled the fat 
much greater utility to society than the waltz, as | Hollander’s queue that dangled so formidably 
requiring equal agility and energy. But should | over his expanded shoulders. Twunediately the 
he be promoted to the tread mill,even there you | rest of the tribe ranged themselves in file 
may mark the superiority of impudence over | behind their leader, by dint of whose bold upon 
modesty, for you may find a modest man for | Derick’s cabbage-stalk,they dragged his unwield- 
some inadvertant act, taking a little exeteise there | ly corporation fairly above high-water . 


[From Death's Doings] _ 

DEATH, A DEALER, TO HIS CORRESPONDENT. 
Per post, sir, received your last invoice ancLtettor, 
No consignment of yours ever suited me #etter : 
The burnt bones (for flour) far exceeded ‘wy wishes, 
And the coculus indicus beer was delicious. 
Well, f am glad that at last we have hit on a plan 
Of destroying that long-living monster, poor man : 
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algo, especially if he be found guilty of the sin of| Here the exhausted victim sunk into’a stste cf 
* With a long-necked green bottle I'll finish a lord, — however, have always been inclined to look | ca, and the advantages she offered by her inter-| poverty. Or he may wot have u friend to speak | torpor ; and, while in this condition, his uneivil 
es , And a duke with a pate a la perigord ; with great susg ‘icion on the angels and demons course, for benefitting other nations. He was | for him, and that is another crime ; and he may conquerors, with a sharp stone instrument, turle- 
= Rut to kitl a poor wretch is a different case, of the multituk:: and in the present instance, | grave it manner, but perfectly easy. His dress | be ignorant of the law, which few know much | ly sawed off the appurtenance by which they hau 
rary For the creatures will live, though I stare in their face. several circumsm ances have Jed even superficial | was of ‘purple satin. There was a commanding about, there being such a glorious uncertainty of | extricated him, and bore away the trophy in tri- 
Silk — to you, though, the times will be speedily al aw ° at — — gn * cul i ed —— — ane — * it, that - Goqnently —* n the tip of the —— deed Sever with ap ayes | —, 
- ered, J orious that Machiavelli was, | forbade too greut a freedom towards him, inde- | tongue of a skillful counse ow [I say im- | tics, as the sequel may manifest. n 
* — And the poor be got rid of without being haltered : through life, a ze -alous republican. In the same | pendentty of that species of awe which is always pudence is a very useful a pplishment ; fur | depart, his fellow rm a who had — 
J For ale and beer drinkers there)s nothing so proper as | year in which he composed his manual of King- | felt in the moral influence of a great character. | when the time is expended in which they arc to! cvery movement from the ship, adventured , td 
ing, Your extracts of coculas, quassia and copperas— craft, he suffered imprisonment and torture in the | In every movement too there was a polite grace- | take their lessons and they come to be dismissed, dispatch a hoat to his assistance. Hie real waiat- 
lack Called ale, from the hundreds that ail spre ene cause of public lil erty. It seerns inconceivable | fulness equal to any met with in the most polish- | the modest man hides his face, is ashamed, and | coat, looming up from the beach like an Egyptian 
and And beer, from the — —* ai a ter; | that the martyr of . fredom should have designed- | ed individuals in Europe, and his emile was ex- | broken hearted, while the impudent man, with | briek-kitn, served to desiguate the point of their 
and: = — oe Song eo — ——— ly acted as the apostle of tyranny. Several | traosdivarily attractive. It was observed to me | head erect and face unblushing, boldly emters the | destination, which they soon reached. Silently 
ifs ; sen cates tee fovavendiate gives the bloom— | Ciment writers haw €, therefore, endeavoured to | that there was an expression in Washington's | Company of his bold associates, laughs at the fun, | snd expeditiously they conveyed the body = 
nete Aad the slow poison’s sure to conduct to the tomb. detect, in this unf© rtunate performance, some face that no painter had succeeded im taking. It | raises a laugh trom all about bim, and soon be- | four ours to the boat, and thence to the ship. But 
zuze 4s for coffee, Fred. Accum well knows the word means |COUcealed meanings, more consistent with the { struek me no man could be better formed tor | comes their idol again. There is a possibility of Derick awoke not, until the vessel, with 
rare Nought but sand, powder, gravel, and burnt peas and character and con diuct of the author than that | command. A stature of six feet, a robust but some one or two persons who will neglect and | propitious gales, reached the little settlement of 
man brane. which appears atthe first glance. well-proportioned frame, calculated to sustain | despise him,but his impudence bears himthrough | New Amsterdam, now the overgrown city of New 
; But let us suppose they drink only water— One hypothesis is, that Machiavelli intended | fatigue, without that heaviness which generally | all that. ‘The same tailor will trust him, the | York—wherein it hath become an object for Doc- 
a I think there may still be found methods to slaughter | to practise onthe |voung Lorenzo de Medici, a | attends great muscular strength, and abates ac- same company receive him, and all is forgotten. | tors and Colonels and Mpjors daily to put forth 
een, A few of the blockheads who think they can bam me | fraud similar to that which Sunderland is said to | tive exertion, displaying bodily power of uo mean | If he is industrious, he gets business ; if be is idle | large printed sheets ycleped newspapers. 4 
om. By swallowing that tasteless liqueur. Well then, | have employed Agaitist our James the Second,-— standard. A light eye and full—the very eye of | or lazy, he gets threatened ; so he has an oppor- However, Myuheer Von — in due 
tke : _d—me, — ,,,, | that he urged his pug il to violent and perfidious | geuius and reflection, rather than of blind pas- tunity either of getting work, or of sponging on | course of time came to himeelf and to his uncle’s 
lain: (You! — my wrath,) they shall drink till they re | measures, as the swrest means of accelerating | sionate impulse. His nose appeared thick ; and, | his friends. He will live by the name of the un- | executors. The latter, on comparing his appear- 
2, of é —— to me “twill be sugar of lead ! the moment of —* 73 revenge. Another — it —22 * —— features, was too — man, pee he ought to Boe * paid with che feseciotion *7* in oe oe 
lack rom ven ‘ : supposition, whic Con seems to counte- | cvarsely and stron ermed to be the hand- | very fortunate he was not transported ; and the | gentieman’s bequest, positively refused to admi' 
Col. When ee nance, is,.that the treatise was merely a piece of — its class. Ohis mouth was like no oth- | world may think itself very unfortunate iu that | his claims. One prominent accoutrement Was 
ench Drink port— *d send pws tot leaf and sweet brier, | ST®Ve irony, intended f> warn nations against the | er that I ever saw ; the lips firm, and the under {| he has not hanged. But impudence being his | missing! Un vain did the unfortunate Datchmap 
nom For — — like sherry flavored much higher ! ’ os — * It would be easy to | jaw seeming to grasp the upper with force, as if apres gdasech the world that he may =“ appeal ~ —* wetter yee poy pene * 
As — . | show that neither of these solutions is consistent | its muscles were in full action when he sat still. | bright fallow, and either by marriage or by gamb- | dence that the identical club o ie, uow abduc- 
For ‘ue et know, sir, I'm fairly intrust with ene — in the hirer itself. But the | Neither 2 the General nor with Mra. Washing- | ling make a fortune. ed, 2 ag his * ny — fe 
— To your tartrate of potash for finely incrusting ‘em. most decisive refutation is that which is furnish- | ton was there the slightest restraint of ceremony. ee parture rom otterdam : in vain they re 
ter, oak saw dust, and quicklime,have come |ed by the other works of Machiavelli. In all | There was less of it than I ever recollect to have [From the Nantucket Inquirer.} the story of its cruel excision—for he could te- 
LES, series tine to be aized with the brandy and ram. the writings which he gave te the public, and in | met with, where perfect good breeding * man- THE DUTCH EMIGRANT. member myer aye —* did he pack off 
oduc- Beer, tea, coffee, wine, rum, brandy,water—I thin all those which the research of editors has, in the | bers were at the same time observed. To many | One hundred and eighty-seven years have | “essengers, with bribes and presente, to treat 
Aaa We've prepared for the stomachs of ail those who | course of three centuries, discovered—in his | remarks Washington assented with a smile or nearly elapsed, since Derick Von mem with the island savages for the recovery of thet 
1. ite drink ; a Comedies, designed for the entertainment of the | inclination of the head, as if he were by nature] landed at the westerninost point of Nantucket | iustrument upon which his fortunes depended : 
A And you'll kindly assist me to work a like feat, multitude—in his Comments on Livy, intended | sparing in his conversatign—and J am inclined | Island. He was fresh from the region of dykea | '™ vain he swore, he sued in vain. The matter 
Eca- By pois*ning the etomachs of all those who cat. for the perusal of the mast enthusiastic patriots | to think this was the case. An allusion was | and ditches, and was seeking the goods aud chat- | °C into law, und there it hung, as it were, by a 
bove- Alum, clay, bones, potatoes, shall mix in their bread, | Ff Florence —in his Histor y, inseribed to one of | made to a serious fit of illness ho had recently | tels of a rich uncle recently defunct st New Am- hair, term alter term, until nature eupplied him 
_ And * —— erive its deep blush from red | 11.9 most amiable and estinnible of the Popes—in | s! —* but nt took no notice of it. I could | sterdam. The ship in which Derick had teken ** new —* when be ‘he enabled to ten 
: . his Public Despatches—in his Private Memoran- | not help remarking, that America must have | passage, driven to the eastward of her proper | "8 ſingers at the Jawyers, take possession of gu 
upted But why do [ mention such matters to you, >| da, the same obliquity of mora principle for | looked with auxiety to the termination of his in- | track, and becalined, lay so near the land, that he | ™mense estate, estublish a distillery asthe surest 
sation You, wrovide for the { * ee a ’ | which the Prince ican —5 a cere is more | disposition. Fle made no reply to my compli- | was fain to go on pre in the yawl, and behold | eans of r evenge upon his tawny tormentors, 
As they in their turn do fot the undertaker. : or less discernible. We doubt whether it would | men? but by an inclination of the head. His bow | fur the first time a sample of the new world. He | arry, live iorty years, die without progeny, and 
on re- P.S. By the by, let me beg you, in future, my | be possible to find, in all the many volomes of | at my taking leave I shall not forget. It was the | had scarcely disembarked, when twenty or thirty lie down among his ancestors in the granite sep- 
» whe neighbour, : his compositions, a single expression indicating | last movement which I saw that illustrious char- | young and half-tamed Indians, lying concealed ulchre of the Hoogenspergs. It may be necessary 
To send me no sugar that’s raised by free labour, that dissirgulation and treachery had ever struck | actor make, as my eyes took leave of him forever, | from his view on the sunny declivity of «sandy | t 44d, that the original brush in question, was 
to the Unless you cau mingle a liltle less salt him as discreditable. and it hangs a perfect picture upon my recollec- | kaoll, happened to let forth a broad horselaugh | Carefully preserved as invaluable relic by the In- 
to the In the pound—for the public presume to find fault After this, it may seem ridiculous to say, that| tion. The house of Washington was in the | (at some of their own jokes doubtless, after the | tians and their descendants, through four eutirs 
eis With the newChina sweel'ning-and though they allow | we are acquainted with few writings which ex- | Broaclway, and the street front was handsome. | manner of more civilized beings) which go start- | Senerations—when it was inhumed, together 
2 That they'll take the saints’ sugar, (attend to me | hibit so much elevation of seutiment, so pure and | The draviug-room in which I sat was lofty and | led his lese adventurous comrades, who had uot | Xith numerous other treasures, by the side of the 
yw put ____now,) ‘ warm a zeal for the public good, or so just a view | spacious ; but tie tirniture was not beyond that | yet landed, that they pushed off—leaving poor last of the Mattekutts. 
rietere ——— grano salis they do say that —_ of the duties and rights of citizens, as those of | found in dwellings of opulent Americans in gen- } Derick, utterly astounded, up to his knees in sea- [From the Netional Journal.) 
ents, n allowance as thirty per cent. is too much. Machiavelli. Yet soitis. And even from the | era!, and might be called plain for -its situation. | weed and conch shells. BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. ° 
|; ase Prince itself, we could select many passages in | The upper end of the room had glass doors,| Recovering from tis amazement, Derick per- Yesterday, July 9th, was the anniversary of 
preven! [From a London paper.} support of this remark. Toa reader of our age | which opened upoin a balcony commanding an | ceived himself deserted, and instinctively deliver- | Braddock’s defeat ou the Monongnhels. It hae 
edi be SCOTTISH BALLAD. and country, this inconsistency is, at first, per- | extensive view of tle Hudson River, interspers- | ed « most piercing yell of supplication towards | otiey been said, that Washingtos was a Colovet 
saree A correspondent of the Liverpool Albion professes | fectly bewildering. The whole man seeins to be | ed with islands, and. the Jersey shore on the op- | the treacherous boat’s crew, now rowing furious- of the Virginia ‘militia atthat hartle; he was not; 
tohave picked up the words of the following pleasing | an enigma—a grotesque assemblage of incongru- | posite side. <A grandso» au ddughter resided | ly forthe heavy bark, that lolled lazily upon the | put was then in the tilitary fami! ; of the com- 
—“ Scotch song (hitherto unpublished) among the moun- | ous qualities—selfishness and generosity, cruelty constantly in the house with the General, and a | drawsy deep like x drowned fly in a bowl of por- mander-in-chief, as his Ai Hd It J the advice 
tains of Galloway. Itseems to have been intended | and benevolence, craft and sitnplicity, abject | nephew of the € seneral’s, udarried toa neice of | ridge. Atthe sound of this strange outcry, the of Washington that — Peabo of Virginia 
public as a pendant to “the Yellow Hair'd Laddie.” villany and romantic heroism. One sentence is | Mrs. Washingt on, resided at Mount Vernon, the | savagea involuntarily sprang up, and. beheld a rangers —*7 ten or eleven —R of the Botiels 
ep for THE YELLOW BAIR’D LASSIE. such as a veteran diplomatist, would scarcely | General’s faw ily seat in Virginia, his residence, | round squat figure, waddling violently along the 4 


in simmer when blue-bells blaw saft in the vale, 

And ilk little flower spreads its breast to the gale, 
The yellow hairꝰd lassie sits sewing her seam, 
Beneath the green willow that waves o’er the stream. 


Wi’ melody melting mair saft than a flute, 


She sings, while the birds in the branches sit mute ; 
Yon high rugged rock is sae charmed wi’ her strain, 


write in cipher for the direction of his most con- | 88 President, keeping him at the seat of govern- 
fidential spy ; the next seems to be extracted | ment.” TP.e levees held by Washington, as Pre- 
from a theme composed by an ardent schoolboy | sident, wes generally crowded, and held ona 
on the death of Leonidas. An act of dexterous | Tuesday., between three and four o’clock. The 
perfidy, and an act of patriotic self-devotion, call | Preside’st stood, and received the bow of the per- 
forth the. same kind and the same degree of re- | 800 p’esanted, who retired to make way for 


regular troops, left the main body of the army 
with light baggage to reach Fort Du Quesn® 
without notice, and attack and take it by surprisé. 
It was also the advice of the Aid to ase the rang- 
ers as out-flankers and scourers of the woods for 
the safety of the regular army ; this was smiled 


beach, clad in a short blue coat half covered with 
monstrous pear! buttons, long scarlet vest parted 
at the neither extremity, small clothes of brown 
velvet, and boots of unifarm circumference simi- 
lar to the learthen bucket# used by modern fire- 
men. Both arins were swinging with prodigious 


dural: 






















Brees ‘3 ; . ’ t as derogatory to the British soldier. They 
spectful admiration. The moral sensibility of the | anot’uer. At the drawing-rooms Mrs. Waahing- ration; and at the end of one appeared a bol- ” it j 

| of wa That enraptured it echoes the theme back again. writer seems at once to be morbidly obtuse and | to”. received the ladies, who curtsied and passed —8 hemisphere of drab-coloured Tit, the broad — rapt eH - —* poner vn oe 
ved in — ee morbidly acute. Two characters altogether «is- | 2side without exchanging a word. Tea and | rim of which was mace to vibrate to and fro in — — — 3 ew 
At evening wheo dew-draps begin to py 4 similar are united in him. They are nat merely coffee, with refreshments of all kinds, were laid desperate signification of terror and despondency. | French; an ——— wr at some one at eve 

* 8 ogee ate ined — “ iii steal free the = joined, but interwoven. They are the warp and | in one part of the rooms, and before the individu- | From the rear of his bare head, protuberated a ry fire, asthe assailants were covered by a thick 
put — rage gr: zs pa tie ay xan §) [the woof of his mind ; and their cembinuation, | alsof the company retired, each lady was a sec- | cylindrical mass of hair resembling a huge carrot wood. Washington was then sick with a fever 
' boylng ooh sense the meodie 6: like that of the vuriegated threads in shot silk, | ond time ted up to the lady President, made her | swathed in a casing of rope-yarns—and amidst | byt afer his patron and General was —B— 
ot on ia The moon, as she rises, looks blithe in her face, gives'to the whole texture a glancing and ever- | second silent obeisance, and departed—nothing | the contortions of the body to which it was at- | jie attempted in vain to rally the troops ; the only 
Her ar the Neat pire — —2 changing appearance. The explanation might | eould be more simple, yet it was enough. tached, this silicious appendage played up and | thing left for him to do was to bring off the Gen- 

wi’ sic beauty, awhile they would s i i i ri 4 . 
~ And murmur “ farewell” as they slide on their way. oe ges Poe * — * “ —* py — WHICH IS GENERALLY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL IN ow one the pump-brake of a foundering West | eral, and this was effected by himeelf and two 
D, S. very Suectes man. BE Pe Wes Cay LIE, THE MODEST OR THE IMPUDENT MAN ? ee others under a heavy fire of the enemy. The 
ston. O tell me, ye winds, that rave round her at will, neither the one nor the other. His worksprove,| 4 modest man, if he ss merit, is general-| Moved at this grotesque spectacle, the overjoy- | dying Braddock was brought about forty miles 
And take from her lips o° sweet Isisses your fill, beyond all contradiction, that his understanding | jy q person diffident of his own abilities; be is | ed barbarians cracked the air with unruly dis- | pefore he expired. He was buried in his uviforu: 
— The secrets ye learn as ye wanton alang, was strong, his taste pure, and his eense of the | aigo capable of seeing his own defects, and duly | ruptions of merriment, and absolutely whooped | and cloak, and the ground was smoothed and 
— Tell me who—tell me who is the theme oꝰ her sang. —— exquisitely aoe og SEAR Oe om appreciating the excellency of others; he does | With ecstacy. They had previously seen, and | covered with leaves to hide the grave, as'it was 
is is strange—and yet the strangest is be- 


et 


My yellow pried lassie is sweet as Huze’s tale, 
en fancy’s fond dreams in the bosom prevail. 
My yellow-haired lassie is dearer to me 





hind. 












that those amongst whom he lived saw any thin 



















not obtrude himself on the notice of the world 
but must be sought after, and when found can 















There is no reason whatever to think, 











































been familiar with, some individuals of the paler 


f egy wes 
species of our race ; but the figure before them cared the pursuing Indians wonld find it an 


offer indignities to the illustrione dead; for a 


1 he lived ss & | hardly be made to believe he possesses the merit | W834 novelty altogether unimagined—an absurd- | more gallant officer could not have been found in 
istomers Thaw life to my bosom or light to mine e’e. shocking or incongruous in his writings. Abun- | he is praised for, and takes it to be only a friend- | ity which their constitutional gravity could not | the British army than Braddock, when he took 
— 4 dant proofs remain of the high estimation in| jy compliment. He always speaks highly of oth- possibly withstand. They looked again and a- | the cominand in this county. Virginia always 
>» N — MACHIA.VELLI. which both bis works and his person were held | ors, and is afraid of doing himself even common | 8#in, at the rotund lump of humanity floundering | foremost in giving eredit to the merits of her own 
Be [Edinburgla Review] by the most respectable among his contempora- | justice, lest he should be thought too assuming. | 8!nid the onzy recrement of a fast receding tide— | sons—in this she has seta good example to her 
Charles- We doubt whether a tag essary hi ries. Clement the Seventh patronized the pub- | He is too low in his opinion to dare to solicit pat- aud as they contrasted his awkward struggles sister states which has nut always been followed 

ogg ** ily 1, name 2 rad 'S- | lication of those very books which the Council ronage, and humbly keeping his distance from | With their own agility, his shapeless obesity of | _yailed Washington as the preserver of the re- 
sail at- — 7 ner age d sor rahang —* roe ee | of Trent, in the following generation, pronounc- | society, he is soon neglected and forgotten. Be- frame with their own Apollonian limbs, consid- | mains of that ill-fated army, and from that hour, 
ny 11. w Sebaden, — _ — * hi now Propose | ed unfit for the perusal of Christians. Some | ing neglected by the world, be soon neglects | ering also the unbeardl-of fashion of his garments, | from pulpit to court heuse, fron: train-bands to 

a ae —— eterms in which he is common- | | embers of the democratical party censured the hivnselt’ becomes a sloven, it may be, idle and | they hooted and roared with renewed exertion. | jeyislative hnlls,his deeds were the conunou theme 
—T* ——————— ——⏑⏑—⏑6— J ⸗——— secretary for dedicating the Prince to a patron | digsipated, and a fine genius is lost to himself and Some screamed in prolonged and hideous cachin- | of praise. 
tts. the Tempter, the Evil Principle, the discoverer | 11, bore the unpopular name of Medici. But | t mankind. Now this often is the effect of too | Nations, others cnt uncouth sommersets upon the | it is now only seventy-two yearssince thatday ; 

pa. of ambition and reven ge, the —* a to those immoral doctrines which have since | much modesty. There is a common trite saying turf, or bounded hither and yon with most antic | what changes in that wild have taken place j= 
GICAL of perjury; that, beforre the publication of his | sted forth euch severe reprebensions, no excep- | that you can’t have too much of a good thing. | 294 gymnastic extravagunce; in short, such a where silence and mature were known only to 
fatal Prince, there had never been a hypocrite, a tion appeare to have been taken. The cry against | But every one will allow modesty to be a good | tf ibe of tom-and-jerry savages never, ull now, passing time, except when the native of the forest 

I tyrant, or a traitor, a ¢ imulated virtue or a cou-| i. was first raised beyond the Alps—and thing, though I think the person alluded to has | figured in the annals of comic barbarity. —__ kindled his fire, or sent forth his war-cry ; @ pop- 
sew 2 crime. One svriter gravely assures us, seems to bave been heard with amazement in | proved that he had too much. To try the sub-| | At length, wearied with these roistering diver- | yjation of more than four millious have started 
| Sa 2 Maurice of Saxo ny learned all his —— Italy. The earliest assailant, as far as we are | ject on another ground, we will suppose bim not | sions, ina more orderly temperament they ap- | up, and are in the enjoyment of not only the nec- 
aa os ae a Tackich, aware, was a countryman of our own, Cardinal | to be so very modest, or, I may call it, weak- | proached the object of their mirth, now almost | eggaries and comforts, but of the luxuries amd ro- 

a — ae — Was tra’ ted te ‘ *! Pole. The auther of the Anti-Machiavelli was a | p, eaded and bashful. He ought to be too modest suffocated with mire aud trepidation. . Deeming finements of polished life. 

a hanes ~~ been more addicted than | Feench Protestant. to take to himself any undue praise, but he ought | their outrageous caperings the mere signals for! ‘There are men living who were in that battle ; 
the pew ly to the cuistom of strangling their to accept what he knows he is deserving of with- his sacrifice, he bewailed the luscious and tempt- | some three or four perhaps ;—to them, if they 
brothers. Our * = foolish Lord ——* {From the New Monthly . out arrogance or even the appearance of it ; he | ing condition of his carcase, fancied fire and fag- | have been close observers, this cou has teen 

charges * OH: of Gai with = — WASHINGTON. should neither be diffident nor assuming ; in com- | “ts:’and apprehended instant martyrdom. His | q great theatre on which the scenes heve often 
——— oan — a a — have remnember my father telling me be was iutro- | pany he should show respect . others, * 8 hie tight * —22 cael eee shifted, —* drama ie vor in interest 

: — — i in 1790, by an American | cept of that respect which is due to himself, an d . 7 ‘ea Vike | act succe act. Little did the stutesmen 

—* —* a, a a — 2 22 34 et arr well locking - well-dress- * dogmatically explain any saat, not 2 —2 ne — * "ce anaes and —— of Eorepe then a on * ju- 

: . ; isi im | hi ion, but wit rence to the | 9 | ph, a aS venile militia officer, who was tan 
* — ———————————— teeta Gay eee te — nye —8 — his own with gentle- | his Doric legs bolt upright in a mass of soft mud— | gy irmishes, or following Indian traite through in- 

————— Seer ype Ahead canct United States service, who ushered them into the | ness and mildness, and rather give up a point | Above whose surface naught of his person re- | erminable wildernesses, was to give a name to 
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and a projection of the lower jaw, his height and | society, where he speaks highly of his own merit, 
figure, could not be mistaken by any one who | depreciates the merits of his superiors in the 
had seen a full-length picture of him, and ye} Ho | same profession or occupation, and is believed, 
picture accurately resembled him in. the migute | particularly if he singa a good song or acts some 


so much obloquy on the name of Machiavelli. 
Such a display of wickedness, naked, yet not 
ashamed, such cool, judicious, scientific atrocity, 
seem rather to belong to a fiend than to the most 
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Oxrorp. I continua’ with my friends as far 
as Oxford, on their way to Liverpool, and we 
opont part of two days in going the rounds of the 
‘Aifferent colleges. Oxford is a much handsomer 
‘place chan T‘imagined. We went into the eating 
rooms of many of the colleges, and looked in at 
the libraries ; but what most interested us were 








of his judgment, and the liberality of his patrouaze.” 
The —2* of some of the remarkable Italians of 
those times, are perfectly io harmony with this de- 
scription. Ample and majestic foreheads ; brows 
strong and dark, but not frowning ; eyes of which 
the calm full gaze, while it expresses nothing, seems 
to discern every thing ; cheeks pale with thought and 
sedentary habits; lips formed with feminine delica- 
cy, but compressed with more than masculine deci- 
sion—mark out men at once enterprising: and appre- 
hensive ; men equally skilled in detecting the pur- 
poses of others, and in concealing their own; men 
who must have been formidable enemies and unsafe 
allies; but’ men, at the same time, ‘whose tempers 
were mild and equable, and who pose¢ssed an ampli- 
tude and subtlety of mind which would have rendered 
them eminent either in active or in .ontemplative 


















of stone, and so constructed as to appear very 
light. I ascended to the top of this edifice, from 
whence I had a good view of the surrounding 
buildings, walks, and the neighborhood of the 
town. The Chapel has another roof of wood 
over the stone roof, with a place between the two 
sufficiently high to admit a small man to walk, 
hat in hand, without stooping. The upper roof 
is covered with lead. 

From King’s College Chapel I went to St. Se- 
pulchre’s, or the Round Church, built partly in 
the Norman style. The original edifice consist- 


ed of a small round tower, and was built by the 
Knights Templars, but it has been added to dur- 
ing the time of one of the Charles's, and now 
makes a most curious appearance, neither round, 
square, nor octagon. The original round part 
has not been altered except by the erection of a 
gallery on the —_-. is an object of curiosity. 

_ One of the ch 8 I took some trouble to see, 
for no other reason than that it contained the last 
mortal remains of Henry Kirke White, and also 
a marble monument, erected to his memory by an 
American. The monument is by Chantry, very 
neat and plain, and has an inscription written by 
a Cambridge man. This monument is erected at 
the expense of Mr. Boott of the neighborhood of 
Boston, at present, I believe, a resident in Lon- 
don. It does honor to his heart, to say the least, 
and more it cannot well do ; the sculptor and the 
poet have done the rest, notwithstanding the un- 
lucky, or unadvised and uncalled for second yol- 
ume of “remains” published by Southey, which 
came well nigh to damn the fame of the deceased 
poet furever. 


the churches, or rather the chapels. - The colleges 
are specimens of ancient architecture, and even 
when new buildings have been added, the same 
style has been adhered to. Meagalene College 
contains portraits, among others, of Bishop Fox 
and of Addison. At All Souls ball is a picture of 
Young, the author of Night Thoughts, and other 
eminent persons, divines and lawyers. ‘The au- 
thor of the Anatomy of Melancholy, Burton, is in 
Brasen Nose College,and in.another is the portrait 
of thé present Lord Eldon. In the theatre, a 
building appropriated to the recitation of Prize 
Compositions and for conferring degrees, we saw 
portraits of his present Majesty, George 4th, hy 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and two by Gerard of 
Paris of the Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Pruesid. ; 

The'walks in the neighborhood of Oxford and 
in the gardens of the Colleges are very fine. 
Many of the strects, too, are very pleasant, and 
the principal one, called High-street, shows to 
good alvantage from the bottom of it. Three 
marty¢ts to the cause of religion were burnt in one 
of the streets of Oxford in 1555 and 1556 in pre- 
sence of the chief magistrates of the city and uni- 
versity, but there is no relic of their sufferings 

‘pow remaining. I believe nearly all the colleges 
were built by the Saxons, and were formerly de- 
voted to Catholicism, but since the Reformation, 
it seems that extraordinary care las been taken 
by the Protestants to put out of the way any thing 
that could serve to remind them of even a prior 
existence of the Catholics. 

' While here I should have been glad to have 
proceeded to Blenheiin Park and the celebrated 
Woodstock, but it was late in the afternoon when 
my friends left me, and as I wished to return to 
London I got on to the box seat of the London 
Coach at twelve o'clock at night. The moon 
shone beautifully at the time we started, and I 
was disposed to enjoy a conversation with the 
coachman, but he was sleepy and slept nearly 





: MACHIAVELLI. 
We have placed on our first page a short ex- 
tract from’ the Edinburgh Review—the com- 
mencement of a long and interesting article on 
The complete Works of Machiavelli, full of elo- 
quence, vigor, and beanity. Itisone object of the 
reviewer to remove from the name of the Italian 
philosopher a portion of the obloquy which has 
undeservedly attached to it. The immorality 
‘| which has rendered some of his works unpopular, 
he thinks, belonged to the age rather. than to the 
man, and that it was a partial taint, and by no 
means implied general depravity. ‘“ Every man, 
he says, who bas seen the world, knows that 
nothing i¢ so useless asa general maxim. [If it 
be very moral and very true, it may serve for a 
copy toa charity-boy. If, like those of Roche- 
foucault, it be sparkling and whimsical, it may 
make an excellent motto for an essay. But few, 

















































mankind. 


feeble, bigoted and lascivious. ; 
Machiavelli was hateful to the new masters of Italy ; 
and those parts of his theory which were in strict ac- 


pretext for blackening his memory. His works were 
misrepresented by the learned, misconstrued by the 
ignorant, censured by the church, abused, with all 
the rancor of simulated virtue, by the minions of a 
base despotism, and the priests of a baser superstition. 
The name of the man whose genius had illuminated 
all the dark places of policy, and to whose patriotic 
wisdom an oppressed people had owed their last 
chance of emancipation and revenge, passed into a 
proverb of infamy. For more than two hundred years 
his bones lay undistinguished. At length, an Enclish 
nobleman paid the last honors to the greatest stales- 
man of Florence. c 
monument was erected to his memory, which is con- 
templated with reverence by all who can distinguish 


of a degenerate age ;—and which will be approached 
public life was devoted shall be attained,—when the 
Rienzi shall restore the good estate of Rome, when 
the streets of Florence and Bologna shall again re- 


muoiano i liranni ! 





REMARKS BY ISRAEL IZZARD. 


bouok-making. The world has acquired such an 
omniverous appetite for reading, it devours with 


plenty of caterers, who care not of what quality 
is the food, or in what quantities it is served up, 
provided they themselves receive a handsome 
compensation. It is owing to this inordinate and 


life, and fitted them either to govern or to instruct 


We have-room for only one more short extract. 


Machiavelli lived long enough to see the commence- 
ment of the last struggle for Florentine liberty. Soon 
after hisdeath, monarchy was finally established,— 
not such a monarchy as that of which Cosmo had laid 
the foundations deep in the constitution and feelings 
of his countrymen, and which Lorenzo had etabellish- 
ed with the trophies of every science and every art ; 
but a !oathsome tyranny, proud and mean, cruel and 
The character of 


cordance with their own daily practice, afforded a 


In the Church of Santa Croce, a 


the virtuesof a great mind through the corruptions 
with still deeper homage when the object to which his 
foreign yoke shall be broken, when a second Proccita 


shall avenge the wrongs of Naples, when a happier 


sound with their ancient war cry—Popolo ; popolo ; 


The present may justly be styled the age of 


avidity every thing set befure it; and there are 


injudicious gratification of their appetites for 
reading, that so many are literally dying of the 


- to bear the dogs bark and the windows open. 


half the way. So instinctively do the horses 
know their duty, that it was little matter to them 
whether the driver was awake or not, and as | 
was enjoying the beautiſul moonlight scenery and 
thinking of the pleasures of home, I tet him sleep 
on undisturbed. 

' Camsaiper. Having made up my portman- 
teau for a trip to Scotland, I took the Cambridge 
Coach in my way there in company with a friend. 
An proceeding to Cambridge, we go out of Lon- 
don by the way of Tottenham, and a very pretty 
course it is. ‘The famous story of John Gilpin oc- 
curred to my mind as I discovered, after a short 
ride, that we were in Edmonton, and a jockey 
passing bare headed at the time, I really expected 


Next to Edmonton is Ware, and this town, too, 
is mentioned in the story, and the dirty appear- 
ance of the principal inn at the latter place made 


dyspepsia—a complaint net so much as heard of 
till this book-making age. The truth is, there 
should be fewer and better publications ; the read- 
ing world should be dieted ; and unless this is 
speedily done we shall be tempted to exclaim with 
honest Marvel, “twas a happy time when all 
learning was in manuscripts.” 

The practice of drinking torste gives rise to so 
many examples of mixed meta hor, that we may 
easily pardon our asicestors, for enacting such ge- 
vere laws against it. The followving we found 
recorded sumong the toasts of the last fourth of 
July. It was given at Byfield. “ Washington, 
the first corner-stone of the temple of ssiberty and 
Independence, arose giant-like, and with one 
hand guided the battle-cloud of victory, and with 
the other swayed the energies of the American 
cabinet.” Here we are presented with anew 
fact in mineralogy—a corner-stone, probably of 
















indeed, of the many wise apophthegms which 
have been uttered, from the time of the Seven 
Sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard, have 
prevented a single foolish action. We give the 
highest and the most peculiar praise to the pre- 
cepts of Machiavelli, when we say that they may 
frequently be of real use in regulating conduct— 
not so much: because they are more just, or more 
profound, than those which might be culled from 
other authors, as because they can be more read- 
ily applied to the problems of real life.” 

We must enrich our columns with one or two 
more extracts from this review. That which fol- 
lows is a description which ia intended for a class 
and not for an iudividaal. 

The character of the Italian statesman seems, at 
first sight, a collection of contradictions, a phantom 
as monstrous as the portress of hell in Milton, nalf di- 


vinity, half snake, majestic and beautiful above, grov- 
elling and poisonous below. We see a man, whose 


it no wonder that the hero should be loth that 


“ Wife should dine at Edmonton, 
Aud I should dine at Ware.” 


There are two old records of Popery standing on 
the road we travelled, but the frequent sight of 
stone crosses and statues on the continent made 
them no objects of curiosity to me. : 
Cambridge is fifty-one miles from the metropo- 
lis, and is situated upon the river Cam, which di- 
vides it into two parts. There is not so much at- 
traction at Cambridge as at its rival Oxford, but 
itis a very interesting place. The houses are 
‘crowded together and the streets are very nar- 
row. The first and most important object is 
‘ Trinity College, which contains a large library 
and many busts of distinguished men. ‘There is 
. in the’library also, a portrait of Shakspeare, said 
.to be an original, but it is very unlike all engrav- 
ed pictures of the Bard of Avon. 
* The porter who showed the library was a chat- 
tering fellow whe wanted every ove to think like 
lhimeelf, and therefore obtruded his opinion upon 
us unasked about every thing, and as for real in- 
formation I found him unable to answer-one or 


thoughts and words have no connexion with each 
other; who never hesitates at an oath when he wish- 
es to seduce, who never wants a pretext when he is 
inclined to betray. His cruelties spring, not from the 
heat of blood, or the insanity of uncontrolled power, 
but from deep and cool meditation. His passions, like 
well trained troops, are impetuous by rule, and in 
their most headstrong fury never forget the discipline 
to which they have been accustomed. His whole 
soul is occupied with vast and complicated schemes 
of ambition. Yet his aspect and language exhibit 
nothing but philosophic moderation. Hatred and re- 
venge eat into his heart :—Yet every look is a cordial 
smile, every gesture a familiar caress. He never ex- 
cites the suspicivn of his adversary by petty provoca- 
tions. His purpose is discloeed only when it is ac- 
complished. His face is unruffled, his speech is courte- 
ous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital point is 
exposed, till a sure aim is taken ; and then he strikes 
—for the first and last time. Military courage, the 
boast of the sottish German, the frivolous and prating 
Frenchman, the romantic and arrogant Spaniard, he 
neither possesses nor values. He shuns danger—not 
because he is insensible to shame, but because, in the 
society in which he lives, timidity has ceased to be 
shameful. Todo an injury openly is, in his estima- 
tion, as wicked as to do it secretly—and far less profit- 
able. With him the most honorable means are—the 
surest, the speediest, and the darkest. He cannot 
comprehend how a man should scruple to deceive him 
whom he does not scruple to destroy. He would 






















granite, like most other corner stones, but pos- 
sessing propertics never before discovered in any 
of the mineral creation,—raising itself, giant-like 
—oa its legs, we presuine—and stretching out 
both its hands—for what ? to support the “ tem- 
ple of Liberty and Independence”? no—but “ to 
guide the battle-cloud of victory and to sway the 
energies of the American cabinet!” Truly, this 
is the most magnificent corner-stone, we ever 
read or heard of. When the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment is completed, if the corner-stone should 
take it into its head to kick up in such a manner 
as this, it will stand a good chance of bringing 
the whole superstructure to the ground. 
Metaphysics have become quite a fashionable 
accomplishment of the female sex. It is bad 
enough, in all conscience, for visionary, bookish 
men to waste time on this unprofitable study, but 
for the ladies to spoil their pretty eyes in poring 
over intricate theories, which ten to one their in- 
ventions could not understand, is an evil we did 
not foresee would come of metaphysics. Pray 
ladies, what necessity is there of troubling your- 
selves about the mind, when you take so much 


two common-place questious which I asked. Jn 

- a closet of the library are preserved a number.of 
curiosities, consisting of a mummy, a dried Ma- 
deira Islander, one or two skeletons, a quiver of 
rusty arrows, sail to have been used at the battle 
of Boswerth field by the crooked backed Richard, 
a compass, quadrant, and other things, said to 
have belonged to Sir Isaac Newton. ! have learn- 
ed, however, to look upon relics and curiosities of 
the kind, with rather a suspicious eye, particu- 
larly since seeing the trickery displayed in find- 
ing musket balls on the field of Waterloo, when I 
saw a boy drop a rusty bullet, pass on and then 
returo as if he accidentally saw something, and 
after searching a few seconds pick up the same 
ball and offer it as an original to le Monsieur 
Anglaise, as my guide called me, who:n he would 
probably have deceived by his apparent sincerity, 
if I had not accidentally witnessed the beginning 
of his trick. 

After spending ae much time here as I wished, 
4.moved on to King’s Chapel, which is a building 
well worth visiting. It is of Gothic architecture 
in good preservation, and is celebrated for its 
painted glass windows. The windows are very 
fine, but not so wonderful as they are represent- 
ed to be, in the guide books. The roof of this 







think it madness to declare open hostilities against a 
vival whom he might stab in a friendly embrace, or 
poison in a consecrated wafer. 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we con- 
sider as most loathsome—traitor, hypocrite, coward, 
assassin—was by no means destitute even of those 
virtues which we generally consider as indicating su- 
perior elevation of character. In civil courage, in 
perseverance, in presence of mind, those barbarous 
warriors, who were foremost in the battle or the 
breach, were far his inferiors. Even the dangers 
which he avoided, with a cautien almost pusillani- 
mous, never confused his perceptions, never paralysed 
his inventive faculties, never wrung out one secret 
from his ready tongue and his inscrutable brow. 
Though a dangerous enemy, and a still more danger- 
ous accomplice, he was a just and beneficent raler. 
With so much unfairness in his policy, there was an 
extraordinary degree of fairness in his intellect. In- 
different to truth in the transactions of life, he was 
honestly devoted to the pursuit of truth in the re- 
searches of speculation. Wanton cruelty was not in 
his nature. On the contrary, where no political ob- 
ject was at stake,his disposition was soft and humane. 
The susceptibility of his nerves, and the activity of 
his imagination, inclined him to sympathize with the 
feelings of others, and to delight in the charities and 
courtesies of social life. Perpetually descending to 
actions which might seem to mark a mind diseased 
through all its faculties, he had nevertheless an ex- 
— —* both for the nataral and the moral 
sublime, for every graceful and « lofty concep- 
tion. Habits of petty intrigue and. dissimulation 
might have rendered him incapable of great general 
views ; but that the expanding effect of his philo- 
sophical studies counteracted the narrowing tendency. 


pains with your person? Say you, that the men- 
tal powers will be improved by habituating them 
to the close reasoning of others. This is like the 
notion you have of improving your forms by using 
them to the confinement of corsets, when they 
would appear much more beautiful, as well as 
natural, without them. What advantage then 
will this study be to you? Will it initiate you 
into all the mysteries of the mind and its opera- 
tions, and thereby enable you to educate your 
children beyond the possibility of mistake ? Poh! 
poh! this is a notion these same metaphysicians 
have put into your heads, and not one that your 
own reason, or experience taught you. A duck 
has just as much need of a volume of metaphysics 
to teach its young to paddle and waddle, as the 
mother of a human being, for all the assistance it 
will give her in governing, or directing its natural 
propensities. No, ladies, your own good sense, 
ead observation, are of more use than a thousand 
books on metaphysics, in the education of your 
children. 

There are three public institutions from which 
a man ought to keep his son—an alms-house, a 
state prison, and acollege. If he goes to the first 
he will most likely be a fool ; if to the second, a 





building is what most interested me, being wholly 


rogue ; and if sent to the third, he will come home 
& compound of both. 


He had the keenest enjoyment of wit, uence, and 
poetry. The fine arts profited alike ye severity 








There is a great dealof disgusting cant, at t'be 
present day, about the improvement of the a:ge. 
Is a pagent medicine, or razor-strap, invented, it 
forthwith goes the round of the public journ als, 
with the comments of the editors on the pe‘rfec- 
tion to which the arts have arrived, nnd the supe- 
riority of our skill and ingenuity, over that of all 
antiquity. In the opinion of some of our news- 
paper judges, Solomon was a fool, Archimedes a 
stupid fellow, and Bacon an ass. 

When a man so far forgets himself, as to give 
the chief of his time and attention to udorning his 
person, he should be regarded as laboring under 
a species of insanity. There should be a law 
regulating the running at large ef such persons. 
True, they can themselvesdo no pt ssible harm-- 
for they are a remarkably innoc ent race—but 
they are dangerous to the public, inasmuch as 
their example is contagious, and serves to intro- 
duce a false standard of merit. [1 is not easy to 
say, which is most reprehensible , the vanity that 
prompts a man to bestow such pains on his per- 
son, or the want of principle in ttiose who ¢ncour- 


‘age it. 


MR. SOMEBC IDS. 


This gentleman possess tis the character of 


ubiquity in an eminent degree. There is not an 
inhabited spot on the surface of the globe where 
he is not to be heard of at all times. His name is 
in every one’s mouth ; and yet, strange as it may 
appear, no man, woman, or child, ever yet beheld 
him in propria persone. If any have entertained 
for an instant the delusive ide:a that he was with- 
in their grasp, they have bee:n astonished, electri- 
fied, at finding that, in place: of beholding and se- 
curing this mysterious personage, they have only 
seized some “ d—d good matured friend”—slight 
acquaintance ; sour old maid—sourest presbyteri- 
an,or an entire stranger. The latter, one of your 
hatchet-faced people, with twinkling grey cyes ; 
whose head is a fac simile of :perpetual motion ; 
with a slender frame, every nerve of which ap- 
pears to be gfievously afflicted with St. Vitus’s 
dance ; whose body is stouping ; chin projecting, 
and whose coat hangs ducktailed behind; one 
who is in every body’s mess, and nobody’s 
watch ; who tries not only to make his neighbors, 
but himself believe that he is rigidly upright, be- 
cause he expresses so much horror for the faults 
of others. In short, one of those who attends to 
every body’s business but his own. Perhaps, 
however, this imaginary Mr. Somebody may be a 
purse-proud citizen whose abdomen projects,and 
whose cheeks puff out as he twaddles along con- 
scious of the importance, dignity, and virtue, 
which his wealth gives him the possession of. 
Who speaks as if his mouth was full of hot hasty- 
pudding, to express his utter indignation that, 
while he, who is the mastér of so many thousands 
should never partake of stronger potations than 
brandy and water, Burgundy, Champaigne, Lach-- 
rimi Christi, Madeira, Port, Claret, &c. &c. a 
poor devil who has to depend upon his manual 
labor for his daily bread, should presume “ for to 
go, for to think” of drinking “ ardent spirits.” 
He may be an officer of the “ Society for 
the suppression of Intemperance,” but he is not 
Mr. Somebody after ail! He is unwilling that any 
one hut himself, and his co-equals in riches and 
virtue, should partake of any of those pleasant 
vices to which humanity is so prone. What alli- 
ance can there be between poverty, feelings, and 
passions ? Pshaw—ridiculous ! 

Mr. Somebody has all the onerous burdens of 
society tast upon him. If a scandalous false- 
hood is perpetrated, and the author is called upon 
to know the origin of it, his answer ie ready— 
“ Mr. Somebody told it to me.” “Who is Mr. 
Somebody” ? * Why,you would not know ifI was 
to tell you.” And sure enough. He is the author 
of domestic discord. Somebody robs orchards 
and gardens; houses and churches; barns and 
cornfields ; melon patches,and turnip yards; stores, 
broker’s officesandbanks. He sets fire to houses ; 
commits piracy, and murder; rape and perjury. 
Under assumed names, he runs in debt. at tav- 
erns ; with tailors and shoe-makers; livery stable 
keepers and barbers ; washerwomen and boot- 
blacks, and then disappears. He breaks china 
and glass; steals and drinks wines and other 
liquors ; purloins from the pantry and dairy, and 
lays his hands on every thing he cancatch. He 
steals into houses of ill-fame after twilight, and 
some jealous husbands assert that they have 
heard him in their wives’ sleeping apartments at 
unseasonable hours. He is drunk in the streets ; 
throws oranges at the head of a poor actor in the 
theatre ; disturbs new-married couples ; breaks 
windows ; knocks and rings most alarmingly at 
street doors ; takes other people’s letters out of 
the Post-Office, and misplaces tradesmen’s signs. 
He gives the “ go-by” to toll men ; runs over 
children ; frightens women in the most cunning 
ways; bars up streete ; writes anonymous letters 
enough to set a whole city together by the ears, 
and creates tens of thousands of April-fools. He 
makes people presents, and mars people’s happi- 
ness ; milks cows in the pasture at night; com- 
mits assault and battery ; is engaged in all riots ; 
throws dead cats between the platoons of the 
“ ancient,” (which they gallantly over come) peeps 
into windows, and reads private correspondence. 
He is an author too, and writes plays and poems ; 
novels and pamphlets ; tracts for children ; songs 
and hymns; puffs and paragraphs; essays on 
painting and music; theology and philology ; 
sculpture and mechanics ; botany and miner- 
slogy ; geography and astronomy ; mathematics 
and medicine ; chemistry and agriculture ; anato- 
my and analogy, and heaven knows what all ! 
He torments newspaper editors with false notices 
of deaths and marriages ; and scandalous stories 
without the shadow of truth to bear them out in 
a libel suit ; he writes tales and quizzes ; disfigures 
walis, doors and fences with his eternal serib- 
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his vices. 


know them no m 


of his marriage. 





Antipodes. 


ore forever.” 
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recollect the line— 
“ Cooke shall b> 


roes, and Swift and 


translator. 


verses, 


And 
Still 


There was a majesty. 


An energy peculiarly 


None ever wrote so 


Since Pope has left us 


THOMAS COOKE. 


Those who are familiar with the Dunciad, 


Prior, aad Concanen Swift—” 


Pope utterly routed.” 


a * hie other works what beauties shine, 
—— — 
And bede them live to enlighten future we ; 
It seems that Cooke’s animosity, if he ever fek 
any, was of a transient duration, and less virs- 


lent than that of Pope. He wrote the following 


license to ungrateful 

give its enmity, and aga 
Regrets I would not stifle, nor conceal ; 

For though thy temper, and imperious soul, 
Needed, at times, subjection and contro), 
—a march of sense— 

A proud display of rare intelligence, 

In many a line of that transcendent pen, 
We ne’er, perhaps, may contemplate again— 


its own, 


And sweetness perfectly before unknown ! 

Then deign, thou mighty master of the lyre f 
To accept what justice and 
Justice that prompts the willing mute to tell, 


remorse inspire ; 
ly and so well— 


Remorse that feels no future bard can fill 

The vacant chair with half sach Attic skill, 
Or leave behind so many 
As those rich poems dulness ne’er disgraced ' | 
Farewell, dear shade ! 


proofs of taste, 


all enmity is o’er, 
for a brighter shore, 


Where neither rage, nor jealoury, nor hate, 
Can rouse the little, nor offend the great ; 
Where worldly contests are at once forgot,. . 
In the bright glories of a ha 


ppier lot ; 


And where the dunces of the Dunciad see 
Thy genius crowned with immortality ! 
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ity of curing with a good livel 
dull dingy hue will inevitably be the agpor fel 

0, cure it as you may. a 
be cured of bright color, which will soos é 
away, like a thin poor patient in a fever, ahes # 


TOBACCO. 


them. 


from it—The 


And | hazard sothing in the declaration 
ev ric jant in perfection, 

—— rich or thin bad bersoes or bigh lonk 
may be cured of coler sad flaver, 


delicious to the taste 


2. 


bling ; and alters sign boards. In short, it wool 
be an endless task to attempt to tell all the 
various parts played at divers times, or rather, @ 
all times by Mr. Somebody. He is a mischievous, 
sinful, wicked, religious, sober, sedate, virtuoes, 
vicious, chaste, lascivious, grave, facetious, hene 
volent, uncharitable, solemn, merry-making deg 
as ever existed. He is made up of contrarieties; - 
he possesses in himself qualities ne distinct from 
He might be¢ 
God for his virtues, but he is generally a Devil fg 


Be. 


To conclude, he hangs, drowns, poisons, pietely 
and stabs himself; is murdered, and found deag 
without any visible marks of violence about him, 
at least five hundred times in a year, at all times. 
and in all places, and in overy kind of costuthe; 
and, yet, strange to say, he has existed since the 
time of Mynheer Adam, and will continue to ex: 
ist until his posterity shall have faded from the 
earth, and “ the places which know them shall 
He is of the 
“earth, earthy”; of the air, etherial; he is 4 
mortal, andaspirit. He resides constantly inthe 
Literary Emporium, and exists every where ela 
at the same time ; and, moreover, he is the fath 
er of many children, though no one ever heard 
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and the note appended, stating that “ The wes 
here specified writ a thing called The Battle ofe 
Poets, in which Philips and Welsted were the he: 


Cooke was a clergyman, a profound Greek ang 
Latin scholar, and consequently much better v 
ed, it is said, in the beauties of Homer than thy 
irritable translator of the Iliad and Odyesey ; hig 
remarks on and expositions of Pope's glaring 
misconceptions of some important passages of the 
ancient bard drew down the vengeance of bis: 
It seems that Cooke was not insesd> 
ble to the general merits of Pope as a poet, ner 
slow to acknowledge them. Ameng the 
nies of authors, which precede The ia 
the fallowing—“ Mr. Thomas Cooke, after mé 
blemishing our author’s Homer, crieth out— 
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with the spleet, 


— 


very much @ 
ose & 
taba e, 


ous to this country, when ripened and cured 
greatest perfection, it is not strange that se met 
of it should lack those qualities when cut 
it is ripe—particularly when we take into 
eration, that the odours of nearly all the sromellt 
family are very delicate and volatile, and now’ 
acquired in the greatest degree, till 
of their growth, and some never 
mately till they get through the process of caria@ 
which is peculiarly the case with tea and tobest® 
Much of the flavor as well as substance a0 
weight are lost by premature cutting. Bat the? 


healthy color. 8 


4 


Py 


Occasioned by the lamented death of Jév. Alesende 


Pors! though thy pen has strove with beedless sage 

To make my name obuoxious to the 

While, dipped in gall, and tarnished 

It dealt in taunts ridiculous and mean, 

And prin lessen what it could not reach, 
fo: 


A late number of the Richmond Enquirer con- 
tains a long and elaborate address to the Tobeecco 
Planters.communicating,—what the writer says is 
known but partially among the class of gentle- 
men he addresses,—a variety of instructions re 

specting the management of the Tobacco Plant. 
To our northern readers, whose climate and sei 
are Dot 80 propitious as those of Virginia, to the 
production of this “ wonderful weed of 
origin,” the whole article, even if we had ree® 
for it, would be comparatively uninteresting 
But, for the gratification of our amateurs @ 
cigars and Cavendish, we extract the followiag 
observations on “Cutting and Flavor.” | 
These two terms appear at first to be 
nected ; but as the latter d 
on the former, I have unit 


sentiel is mece materist ne the value of 
than a good fine flavor. 
One of the greatest errors is committed in est- 
ting before it gets entirely ripe, which is the ebiel 
cause why so much is defective in flavor, colet 
and substance ; and why so much feels rieh and 
thick without looking or being so. 
As Tobacco is an aromatic plant, and ose d 
the most fragrant and odoriferons that is i 
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said to have descended at a leap, and which still 
bears his name. 

The next village is Helensburgigopposite to 
Greenock. It has a beautiſul bathing house, 
which ie much used. The Clyde here, is of the 
width of seven miles. Here I passed the night, 
and started with the sun for Dunbarton. I pass- 
ed a clump of bushes, said, how truly I know not, 
to mark the spot where Robert Bruce once lived. 

Dunbarton is a pretty village on the Leven Riv- 
er, near the Clyde ; and the road led along the 
bank of the lesser river, with beautiful houses on 
every side. Three miles farther is the village of 
Renton, the birth place of T. Smollet, alias Rode- 
rick Random ; whose kinsman has here erected a 
monument to his memory,—though his body rests 
in that truly Elysian Field the English burying 
ground at Leghorn. Four miles beyond this, I 
was repaid for all my travels, and all my toils, in 
the opening prospect of Loch Lomond, its waters 
uorufiled as 2 mirror, and supporting and reflect- 
ing islands like those described by Mirza. 

Beyond all is Ben Lomond wearing his cap of 
clouds. Glenkinlass is on the left, and farther 
still is the residence of the Duke of Montrose, 
the patron of these lands. Near this is a cele- 
brated Laboratory, where vinegar is made from 
the oak. 

The road is as good as rond can be, and is cov- 
ered with gravel fromthe Lake —. Luss isa mean 
place, but near it is a slate quarry, where the 
lake and the islands are seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Having passed some pretty cottages 
and Firkin point, (carp not,ye Edinburgh Review- 
ers,at our Big Muddy and Big Sandy,) I arrived at 
Tarbet, where there is an excellent inn. I tell 
thee, friend Buckingham, that the picturesque 
assorts well with the culinary,—and when the 
mind has been filled during the day with scenes 
of grandeur and beauty ; at night, the body also 
should rejoice in the refreshment of bacon and 
eggs: though I sometimes send a wish over the 
waters for the hog and homony of old Kentuck. 

From this place I crossed in the steam-boat to 
visit Rob Roy’s cave, in which there is nothing to 
be seen. His “ claymore” has lately been discov- 
ered in it, and doubtless by the person who plac- 
ed it there. On my return, I was landed at 
Bowerdenman, near the foot of Ben Lomond. On 
the morrow I procured a guide for the mountain, 
and after four hours of patient labor, I stood up- 
on the summit, and not without a wish that you 
were at my,side. The impression made by this 
scene upon my wind is not to be effaced. On the 
north are mountains piled upon mountains in 
confused magnificence ; under me was the lake 
and the Clyde ; beyond them, the counties of 
Ayr and Lanark ; on the west is the ocean, Ire- 
land, and the Hebrides; and on the east the carse 
of Stirling, which, with the castle of Stirling, and 
of Edinburgh, make up a scene beyond descrip- 
tion. All these mountains, even to their sum- 
mits, have flocks of sheep, which are never hous- 
ed, but are attended by shepherds with their 
dogs, and in winter driven to the sheltered dells, 
where they turn up the snow with their feet to 


amell. And although good color and flavor con- 
stitutes the chief nature, yet not more than about 
one-tenth of the Virginia crop has ever come to 
market with these great advantages. 

Of all the plants known to the writer, tobacco 
is constituted and composed ofthe richest,strong- 
est and most delicious, and also the most delight- 
ful ingredients. The alcohol or spirit, the oil and 
opium, the sugar or saccharine matter, the mucila- 
ginous wax and gums, the acids and nitre, with 
several of the other volatile sults, &e. all 80 har- 
moniously combined, constitutes this the richest 
and most delicious compound ever engendered 
and generated in one plant. No wonder then 
that all classes of every country and clime, from 
the savage to the civilized part of mankind,should 
take delight in itsuse. [t forms the traveller’s 
companion, and the philosopher's aid. It is the 
old bachelor’s antidote ; the epicure’s last resort, 
and sailor’s and soldier's third duily ration. It 
keeps open the centinel’s eyes—and besides med- 
ical and many other good effects, it cheers the 
watchman in the silence of the night. Wonderful 
weed of American origin!!! 


As wenever amuse ourself with the using of 
Tobacco, we must be permitted to make one 
more ainvsing extract from the address to the 
Tobacco Planters. ° 


As many of the essential properties of this de- 
licious plant are very volatile, the sooner it is 
well cured in hogsheads the better, and the hogs- 
heads cannot be too tight. And when a crop 
comes in early and can be well cured in autumn, 
and pressed in hogsheads at that season, it should 
be done. It willbe more potent, contain, more 
stamina and retain more of the fragrant and 
odoriferous essences, as it will imbibe mych more 
of them in autumn than at any other season of 
the year, because the atmosphere contains more 
at that season than any other, in consequence of 
their being imparted to the air from the decline of 
vegetation at that period, when the vegetable 
kingdom renders up to the atmosphere, much of 
valuable and most of the delicious excellencies, 
to the transmigrating elements of heat, moisture 
and air, and as Tobacco has very attracting pow- 
ers, and great capacity to receive, it has very 
great influence over those substances, which dy- 
ing and decaying vegetation throws out to the 
winds throught the agency of Caloric and mois- 
ture. I have never known Tobacgo in hogsheads 
to be so exquisitely fine and high flavored, as that 
which had been pressed late in autumn. It is, 
therefore, an error, in my opinion, wl:en it can be 
avoided, to let it stay out of the hogshead during 
the winter. It will be continually losing during 
its exposure to the air either in bulk or otherwise. 
As the air circulates twenty to thirty feet below 
the surface of the earth, you must agree that it 
circulates much more ina bulk of Tobacco, and 
much more in a bulk than in a tight hogshead, 
when hard pressed. The winter md spring 
winds get so many washings from rain, that they 
become thin, sour and hungry, and will feed upon 
almost every thing. The autumn winds on the 
contrary get feed from the dying and decaying 
vegetation, and have much to part with to all at- 
tracting bodies. Thus the fall is the most un- 
healthy for them, and most nourishing: to 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. No. V. 

Dear B.,—My last letter was dated, but sot 
sent, from an inn on Loch Awe, where I was ar- 
rested by a storm in my search after the wild and 
wonderful. After a route which I think I have 
described, I passed up Glen Crae, a wild gorge, 
and little inferior in point of grandeur to Glen 
Coe in Inverness-shire. Its length is ten miles,— 
it is barren and desolate. Nota house nor a tree 
isto be seen; the mountains on either side are 
stupendous, and the silence is broken only by the 
dashing torrent that runs through the whole ex- 
tent. Arrived at the lake, the source of this tor- 
rent, I fuund a seat erected eighty years since by 
aregiment, with the inscription “ Rest and be 
thankful.” From this, I descended awhile, and 


wool is coarse, but the flesh has the flavor of veni- 
sop. I often started the ptarmigan, a kind of 
moorfowl, of a mottled grey in summer, but of a 
beautiful anti spotless white in winter. We went 
down the mountain in much less time than we 
ascended. Once | found my velocity greater than 


. nap consisted with safety, and by way of security I 
arrived at a few houses constituting what is call- ran against Dougal, who was overset in the colli- 


ed in the highlands a village, though there was}: ang suffered detriment in th * * 
red part of his 
ueither church nor blacksmith shop. The houses ‘person that was brought in contact with a fu 


are of stone ; and mud is used as mortar. There! bush. After this I descended with increased 
are no chimnies, but a peat fire burns in the mid- caution, and Dougal not desirous of a second 


dle of the house, and the smoke is left to work shock, led me with the air of Red Murdock, 
its own passage out. That dwelling is uncom- when conducting Fitz James— 
monly convenient, that has a separate entrance « Jealous and sullea, on they fared, 
and accommodations for man and beast. The __ Each silent, each upon bis guard.” 
dogs are so numerous, and attentive to strangers, At anion { waited for the steam-boat, and when 
that a Frenchman described them as employed | ‘ arrived, the daughter who had doubtless been 
by the government, to drive the horses from stage | 0° intimate with the whiskey bottle, proposed to 
to stage, by barking at their heels. My attention | vor me with her company, an honor which I 
is sometimes attracted in the villages, by two declined with humility: whereupon anger suc- 
bonnie lassies, dancing in a washing tub ; for ceeded to partiality, and pleasant and significant 
such, here, is the modus operandi of a washerwo- | ®#mes were showered upon me in unmerited pro- 
man. I see but few men and these commonly at fusion. J retreated to the steam-boat, and Dou- 
the alehouse, with the marks of indolence, pov- | 8#! brought up the rear. This adventure, which 
erty, and whiskey. I saw no pretty women ;the | ¥85 witnessed by the passengers, produced in me 
females are rough, square, awkward, and ugly. | ® sensation of sheepishness, from which I did not 
Excuse my remarks, as in general, you know me | recover till I was landed at the head of the lake. 
for a Squire of Dames. When going to kirk,they | You see that I faithfully record all adventures. 
walk with bare feet, (like Cinderella.) carrying | Herefrom, 1 walked over the bills by Inversnaid 
their shoes in their hand, which they put on be- | port, to Loch Katrine, and left the road to trace 
fore entering the assembly. the shores of the lake, whereon I knew there was 
The Highlanders are still proud of theirlineage, | an inn. For three miles I passed through mire 
yet I remarked that sixpence was never refused | and mud to my knees, and heather up to my chin, 
for milk, by the descendants of the Campbells | when I reached a house where boats are kept for 
and MacGregors. ‘ travellers. For nine shillings I chartered a boat 
But where am I? (as the Italian lady said, io a and two Highlandmen, for the end of the lake. 
delightful strain of music.) Qh, at the head of} The ful! moon had risen as we pulled in to the 
Loch Long, in the inn of Arroquhar, once the | middle, and the skies and the mountains were re- 
residence of the MacFarianes,the former lords of | flected as at a fearful depth below. At four miles 
the land ; now dispersed, even to Hopkinton and | we came to the Trosachs,with “Grey Ben Venue” 
the ends of the earth. On the next day, I passed | and Roderick’s watch tower on the right, and 
down the shore of the Loch, on a beautiful road | Fitzjames sounded his bugle. Opposite is Ben 


a ae, ee, 


come at the twigs and herbage beneath. The | 


—— —— * * — — — 


NEW-ENGLAN D_ GALAXY. 








Excuse me, friend B., and I will quote no more. 
Oo Ben Venue is the den of the ghost, a place so 
wild and inaccessible, that it is sometimes a 
refuge for smugglers or unlawful distillers. 

At the ion I procured a poney and a sturdy 
callant, to run by his side and bring him home. 
Thus mounted and attended, I said 
“ Farewell thou lovely Loch Achray.” 

I passed the brig of Turk and came to Loch Ven- 
nachar, a lake of a wilder character than the last. 
Herefrom comes the river Leith, over which is 
“ Coilantogle Ford,” and opposite is “ Lanrick 
mead,” the “ mustering place” of Clan Alpine. 
At Callender, three or four servants, the first I 
had seen for some time, sallied from the inn, and 
bade me welcome. Thisis a pretty village on the 
Leith, the largest branch of the Forth. It is one 
of the passes to the Highlands,and the scenery in 
the vicinity is much admired. On the next day J 
walked a mile from my route to see the Keltie 
river, at a beautiful water fall, directly over which 
is the bridge of Bracklin. Having passed some 
beautiful houses, I came to Doune, to the left of 
which is Dunblane at the foot of the Ochiell hills. 
I then entered the noble plain on which stands 
the town and castle of Stirling, the “ bulwark of 
the North.” 

Yet let me remember mercy. 


This letter has 
been too long. ‘ 


W. C. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EDITOR. 
No. II. 
Dear R. -I enclose, what you must not forget 
To retu:n, the response of the pretty Brunette, 
To the letter I sent by a cunning garcon, 
My “ little foot-page,” by the light of the moun. 
For an hour, Sir, I felt a slight touch of despair 
When a gentle restorative came from the fair ; 
This reply,(how I greeted the messenger nimble !) 
Which was sealed with a wafer, and stamped with a thimble. 
“ O Richard, it little avails, to deny, 
That your letter I read, with a smile and a sigh ; 
The smile was for joy, and the sigh for regret, 
" That you wrote, but to flatter the: little Branette. 
My friendship you ask ;—oh, you have it forever, 
And time cannot break it, nor accident sever, 
If ‘tis friendship, one thought, like an idol to keep, 
If “tis friendship, to muse on the absent, and weep : 
Or, to worship one name, and to whisper it low, 
But to waves as they swell, or to winds as they blow, 
** Vet never aloud, lest the scoffers should quiz it. 
And if this is not friendship, pray Richard, what is it ? 
If *tis friendship, to dream of a cot in the wood, 
Where care cannot come, nor despondence intrude ; 
Where envy would perish, for who could there be 
To be envied ; or what, to be wished for, hy me ? 
Tf, forever to fear that another may gain, 
One, that we, in our friendship, would die to obtain— 
Tf, to weep without sorrow, to muse without end, 
If this, be all friendship, then, I am 
Your Friend. 


P.8. It is said, that a lady's true mind, 

Except in her postscript, you seldom will find : 

But there she discloses, what moves her to write ; 

It may be so, Richard——I’ll meet you, to-night.” 
ARETE ESE TERS 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. Epiror,—I am one of the unhappy race of 
nondescripts, being in common parlance termed a 
very clever fellow. That is tosay, | have a large 
circle of acquaintances, each one of whom is my 
particular friend, and upon that score makes it a 
point, to bore me with his company two or three 
hours out of every twenty-four. In fact, the evil has 
gone so far, that my room has become a sort of regular 
lounge for a considerable number of individuals, who 
very logically conclude from their having nothing to 
do, that every body else is as free from employment 
as themselves. 
I know not, however, that they are altogether to 
blame in this matter. My own character | fear has 
drawn this dispensation upon me in a great measure, 
and that my readers may learn how to steer between 
a continued and substantial bore on the one side, and 
utter solitude on the other, I ‘will give them an ac- 
count of myself. In the first place, then, I have the 
reputation of being very lazy, and of caring for noth- 
ing but a soft bed and aull belly—consequently no 
one fears any harm from me. I apparently have no 
ambition—consequently I have no very jealous rivals. 
Iam always just as ready to work for another as for 
myself—consequently am very convenient. l love 
wit, and love to laugh, but never told a story, or 
madea jest in my life—consequently I am as excel- 
lent an auditor for the story-teller as heart could wish. 
Where my organ of combativeness should be, there is 
a hollow, so that I never dare venture into a quarrel. 
And what is worst of all, Ihave a sort of natural an- 
tipathy against hurting another's feelings, or of mak- 
ing him feel uneasy, so that I can’t for the life of me 
help asking the fellow to call again, who has been 
boring me three hours, and whom [ have wished out 
of existence two hours and fifty-five minutes. But 
the veriest ass will sometimes bolt when driven too 
hard, and my patience begins to wax thread-bare. {n 
the words of the play,— 

My taste so palls of their sweet company, 

I would that I were quit of it. 
But how to bring about this desirable end surpasseth 
my knowledge. Fora hint thata little less of their 
sweet presence would be more agreeable, they care 
not, and to ge farther, I dare not. The only feasible 
method I could invent, is to portray them so that they 
cannot mistake their ‘“ semblances,” and hang 
them up in yoar miscellany, hoping by that means to 
rid myself of a little of their very dear love. And, 
Mr. Editor, if you have any bowels of compassion you 
will not refuse to further the scheme ofa poor wretch 
that means well, though he happens to be unfortun- 
ate. 


The first is one— 
Who having been praised for blastness doth effect 
A saucy e cannot flatter, not he, 


Au honest mind and plain, he most speak truth, 
‘And they must take £20 3 if not be is plain. 


| 


| 





shaded by plantation trees. After a walk of nine 
miles, I had a glorious view of the whole of Loch 
Long, Loch Gyle, and the Duke of Argyle’s 
bowling. green. In this employment of view- 
hunting, it often happens, that the hunter may 
leave a beautiful point of observation undiscov- 


ered which may be concealed by a hill or a cop-. 


pice. 

On descending I found the country enlivened 
by cultivation, and the magnificent masees of the 
mountains become eoftened by distance. In a 
few miles I came to the house of Mr. Campbell, 


brother te the Duke of Argyle, and opposite is 
Rosneath, owned by the Duke himself. Near 
thie is & precipice of thirty feet, which Wallace is 





Eau, at whose foot is Helen’s isle, all of which 


are distinctly visible in the bright moonlight. 


From the bottom of :he lake I walked two miles, 
to the inn, where I was furnished with a bed in 
the cheese room. The inn is opposite to Loch 
Achray. Other visiters where here, and having 
disposed of all the eatables in garrison we des- 
patched the Laddie to town for a supply for din- 
ner. We wandered about this scenery, which is 
charming and much frequented by tourists. Much 
of it is exactly described by Scott. The first ap- 
pearance of Loch Katrine is that of 


He keeps a watchful guard over my moral character, 
and there is not a taint or blemish but what he will 
earth out as quick asa dog would a fox; and hardly 
a week passes, but what! have to sit toa lecture on 
some of my misdeeds. He is very plain about the 
matter—his motto is, the rougher you treat the wound, 
the sooner it wil heal. And that | may have a better 
view of my enormities, he paints them in the darkest 
colours. I gave him credit for his good intentions a 

time, till | found that he was as open about my 
failings to others as he was to myself. 

Another calls regularly at my study after breakfast, 
dinner and supper,and remains each time long enough 
te make way with three or four cigars. He, howev- | 
er, is the least intolerable, for he never ventures a re- | 
mark, ualess he is spoken too, and then his constant | 
answer is—‘* Well, | don’t know,” and moreover, to | 
give every one his just due, he is sometimes very con- | 














venient in replacing a fallen brand or trimming a | 
; famp ° 


Another, is one of those who are always pleased 
to be very facetious, and who having got his name up 
fora wit, always expects a hearty round of applause 
for every ——* utters. He did very well until his 
stories grew old, and his jests rather stale. But not- 
withstanding I like wit, it would be no inconvenience 
to part company with him. 

Another calls in * because” he knows I am fond 
of company, and he is afraid | should be lonesome, 
and very obligingly entertains me with all the tittle- 
tattle of the town. 

Another does me the honcr to read me every thing 
he writes, and to request my opinion of this, that and 
the other passage. Whether I will or no, J must 
criticise the piece from beginning to end, and should 
I find fault, he is as bluff as good King Harry of 

glorious memory, and plainly intimates that in his 
opinion, I am not capable of judging of its merits or 
demerits, while on the other hand, if I stuf him with 
flattery till my conscience smites me for having broken 
my catechism and the ninth commandment, he con- 
siders it as justly his due and departs hardly satisfied. 

These are some of the principal BoRks, that make 
my room a place of common resort. [| amin hopes 
that they will detect themselves in this letter, as 
they constantly read the Gataxy. If,they do not, I 
shall he miserable indeed, unless | cad hit upon some 
other way of ridding myself of their company. 

BRUNSWICK. 
Bowdoin College, July 20, 1827. 











Goop Society.”? ‘There are few of our readers 
Who have not heard of the family of the Prigs. They 
occupy a prominent station and glare in the very fore- 
head of ** good socicty.”» Like the rest of their com- 
peers, they sprang from the lowest of our populace, 
and persons are yet living who have watched, with 
astonishment, their gradual emergence from a disre- 
putable obscurity into the most dazzling splendor. It 
istotheir credit that this marvellous exaltation has 
heen brought about by honest industry and the most 
inflexible attention to trade. Money has generated 
money, and the Prigs are amongst the wealthiest of 
our citizens. But, on the strength of this wealti, 
they have set up for leaders of ** good society,” a 
leadership which neither education, habits, manners 
nor modes of thought entitle them to claim. One 
recomnmendation they have, and that is, the most un- 
exampled arrogance. Of their career and deporiment 
in the little aperies of balls, dinners, concerts, and 
partits, we shail not say any thing here, but confine 
ourselves to intellectual assumptions. ‘lhe Prigs are 
singularly ambitious of being regarded as the Mece- 
neses, the Richlieus, and the Grosvenors of letters 
and the fine arts in New-York. As young Mr. Bubble 
Prig once observed, with a family accuracy, they 
have a perfect hydrophob‘a alter literary eminence. 
Most of the Prizs have made the grand tout of Europe, 
and have brought home with them such accomplish- 
ments as it was in their capacity to acquire. Mr. 
Jonathan is a “picked man of countries,” and Mr. 
Babble is the most ** learned Theban” we can name. 
At the Athenzum they speak with * a voice poten- 
tial: at the Lunch they talk the loudest aud by no 
means the least wise: at the Club, if they do not bet 
the most liberally, they are the most skilful in settling 
bets ; in private and in public they sit clothed in fine 
linen, in the most elevated places, and proclaim them- 
selves the magnates of taste, literature, science and 
art. But does the public submit to this? No, that 
part of the public capable of estimating these preten- 
sions laugh at them, and have laughed at them for 
several years past. ‘This laughter, however, has been 
too general in its direction to produce any reforming 
effect. The good society” people, on the other 
hand, take all the boastings of the Prigs for gospel, 
and hold them, in every thing that relates to scholar- 
ship and mental cultivation, to be * wisest, virtuous- 
est, discreetest, best.”"—[N. V. Enquirer.] 


A Puace-Hester one day presented himself to 
Prince Talleyrand, and said, ** You know, sir, that 
that you have promised to give mea place; I have 
come therefore, once more to present myself before 
you.” *l am glad to see you,” said the Prince, 
** but tell me something that will suit you, and which 
is in my gift; 1 cannot go seeking for you.” Some 
time after the same person returned beaming with 
hope. ‘ Sir,” said he, such a place is vacant.” 
“Vacant! And if it is vacant, what can J do for 
you? Learn, my good friend, that whenever a situa- 
tion is vacant it is already disposed of.” —[Ibid.] 


Title and ancestry render a good man more illustri- 
ous, but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is infa- 
mous, though in a prince ; and virlue honourable, 
though in a peasant. ; 














Masonite Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEER. 


Mount Lehanon Lodge, Boston, Monday. 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesday. 
Philanthropic, Marblehead, “ 
Jordan, Danvers. “ 
8t. Alban’s, Wrentham, “ 
Sac Saco, “ 
Harmony, Northfield, “ 
Mount Hermon, Malden, “ 
Norfolk Union, Randolph, a 
Columbian, Boston, Thursday. 
Hiram, Lexington, “ 
Merrimack, Haverhill, “ 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, « 
Constellation, edham, “ 
—— Saw’ “ 
+ oxbury, «“ 
Rising tar, St hiv, “ 
Meridian, Needham, Friday 
Old Colcny, Hingham, “ 








Marriages. 


In this city, Mr. Watson Freeman to Miss Eveline Fessenden; Mr. 
William Perry to Miss Mary Griffin. 

On Wednesday mornings, at St. Paul’s Church, hy Rev. Dr. Gardi- 
ner, Mr. Caleb Musher, Jr. tu Miss Elizabeth Sterry Billings, both of 
Providence, R. I. 

In Marblehead, Mr. John Wallis to Miss Sarah G. Ramsdale. 


Deaths. 
In this city, Capt. Elisha Brown, formerly of Framiogham, aged 73 ; 
Mr. Edward Clinton, aged 52. 
Ie Salem, Mrs. Abigail P. Knapp, aged 46. 
In Scituate, Mrs. Hannah Foster, aged 54. 
In Plymouth, Capt. Thomas Wasiilurn, aged 59. 
In Taunton, Mrs. Catherine Bush, aged 70. 
In Groton, Mr. Joshua Davis, aged 79. 
In Carlisle, Mr. Benjamin Blanchard, aged 40. 
In Pittsfield, Capt. Zechariah Rand, aged 75. 
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GAYLORD’S AMERICAN STROP AND 
CHEMICAL PASTE. 
HIS STROP will be found superior to any other 
hitherto manufactured in the United States. It 
is perfectly flat and at the same time elas‘ic. It is 
formed upon the pian of J. Rodgers & Sous and John 
Barber’s English Strops, which are wonsidered by 
Artists as the only kinds made upon the true princi- 
le. 
4 The Cnemica Paste (the preduction of Mr. Lau- 
riat, one of our best practical Chemists) is sufficiently 
powerful to give a keen edge to any instrument that 
does not require grinding. 
0 A liberal discount made to wholesale par- 
chasers. 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Paper 
Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street : 
‘ind may be had of 
O. C. Greenleaf, James W. Barditt, 





S. H. Parker, Josiah v 
Henry Hooper, Munroe & Francis, 
B. msg | & Co. Cettons & Barnard, 
Bowles & Dearborn, Isaac W. Goodrich, 
James Hunt, Welles & Gelston, 
Hunt & Stimpson, John Marsh, 

Wait, Green & Co. David Felt & Co. 
John Freeman, Thomas Wells. 





W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. 
J. R. Buffum, Salem. 

Childs & Sparhawk, Portsmouth. 
James Adazis, Jr. Portland. 


July 27. eow6t 


| FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter, 
takes this method of informing the public ie 
—- that he stil) continues at his old stand, No. 
11, Washington-street, (a few door: north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
and hopes, by uaremitted industry and attention to 
business, to merit and receive their continued patron- 

age. e July 27. 


BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by Monat. & Fansen, 
Concord, N. H. 

4 om popular medicine, 0 long kept from the 

knowledge of the public, by the secluded sjtua- 
tion of the Proprietor, hae by its intrinsic value, and 
without those adventitioes akis which give celebrity 
to some Of the prevailing nostrume of the day, ex- 
tended its reputation throughout New-England, to 
New-York and Philadelphia, and will soon be intro- 
duced into the Southern States. 

Its efficacy for various descriptions of Fits had been 
tried by a large number of persons, and certificates 
from Reuben Colby, Eeq. a magistrate of Hebron, who 
was himself cured by taking one bottle and a half; 
of John Whipple, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Hopkin- 
ton, N. H. whose child was cured; of George Bough, 
Esq. of Concord, who states the cure of Stephen 
Sewall, a young man in his employment; and ef Mr. 
Andrew Buantin, of Alleastown, who certifies to his 
own cure when 19 years of age, have already baen 
given to the public, and the testimony of divers oth- 
ers may be seen by calling on the subscribers. 

MORRIL & FARMER. 

Concord, N. H. July 20, 1827. 

Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by Mor- 
ri. & Farmer, and by Marxann & Norss, of Bos- 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; S. R. Ken- 
drick, and I. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Mellen, 
Dover; Dr. Charles A. Going, Lancaster, N. H.; 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. ; George W. Hill, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. Spalding, Hallowell ; Ebenezer 
Fuller, Augusta ; John Wilkinson, Bath, Me.; W. & 
I. Poor, Belfast; Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley & 
Warren, Fryeburg; Merrill & Mitchell, Portland ; 
Henry H. Silvester, Charlestown, N. H.; and by 
Farmer & Brown, Fditors of the Hingham Gazette. 
July 27. eowSt * 


TELESCOPE, CRAPE SHAWL, &e. &c. 
FIRST rate Telescope on feet—Superb Crape 
Shawl—Elegant Shell Ornaments—Wire Meat. 
Safes—Coffve Urns —Grecian Center Lamp—Ther~ 
mometers—Drip or Filtering Stones—Desert and Tea 
Sete—Musical Boxes and Clocks—Depilatory—Cocly 
Roach Traps—Paint Bozes—Fowling Pieces—India. 
Fancy Articles—Brittannia and Tin Wares—E! ‘ 
China Wares—ivory-handled Knives and For’ 
Lamp:—Shooting and Fishing Apparatus—Soaps-- 
Combs and Brushes of every descripti Genus 
Hair Oils-—-Real Sandal Wood Fans and Oiled Silt. 
Articles. 

For Sale at No. 156, Washington-street, opposite 
Province House Row, by 
CIIARLES BARRELL, Agent. 














July 20. 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 

" ZUNROE & FRANCIS, 129, Washington etreety 

iV have published the following Worka.— 

A NEW DRAWING BUOK OF FLOWERS: Fx~ 

ecuted in Lithography, consisting of 24 plates, 

half in outline, and halfin shadow. Dove up in 
four Books, and admirably adapted for Jearners. 

By “Mrs. Turner, teacher at the Monitorial Schoo}, 

Boston. 

CAMPBELL'S POEMS: complete ia one volume. 
Containing all his Works up to the present time. 
Embellished with a fine Frontispiece, and to be 
printed on superfine paper. 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, usually called 
the Quaker Poet, in one volume. 

THE FRENCH GENDERS taught in siz Fables ; 
being a plain and easy art of memory, by which 
the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns may be learn<- 
ed iu a few hours. 

THE HOUSE SERVANT’S DIRECTORY; ora 

Monitor for the use of Private Families :—com- 

prising Hints on the arrangement and perfermance 

of Servant’s work ; with general rule for setting 
out tables, and sideboards in first order; likewise,. 





eral Directions for placing all kinds of joints, fish, 
&c. on table; and how to conduct large and smal? 
parties with order. With full instructioas for 
cleaning plate, brass, polished stee}, glass furni- 
ture, patentand other Lamps, and all other arti- 
cles that belong to Servant’s work ; with Hints on 
their behavior to their employers. Likewise, 103 
varioas and useful Recipes, compiled for the ure 
of Families. Together with a few Observations to 
Cooks, aud a few respectful Remarks to Masters 
and Mistresses. Identically to suit the manners 
and customs of private families in the U sited States. 
By Roneart Roseats, Servant in various families 
in Europe and America. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING in all its branches : 
By Amelia Opie: second edition. “* Lies are sia- 
ny, and various in their nature and in thqr ten- 
dency, and may be arranged under their different 
names, thus—Ltzs of Vauity—Flattery-—Conven- 
ience—-Interest—Fear—Firat-rate Malignity-——Sec- 
ond-rate Malignity—Lies faisely celled Lies of 
Benevolence~and Lies of Real Benevolepce : 
also Lies of mere Wantonness. There are Jike- 
wise Practical Lies,that is, Lies acted, not spoken 
1 have given a tale of anecdote in order to illus 
trate each sort of lie in its (urn, or nearly s0.%? 


They have also recarved a ew supply of 

COMMERCIAL SCIENCE. The Exchapges, Mon. 
eys, aud Metrology of all nations, (irc!uding the 
New British Standard, or Imperia! Meastire.) Pub 
lished in 2 vols. 4to. price £4 48. in boards, the 
Universal Cambist, aod Commercial Yastructor ; 
being a full and accurate Treatise on the Exchang- 
es, Coins, Weights, and Measures, of all Nations « 
with an account of their Banks ated Paper Currev- 
cies, by P. Kelly, LU. D. Master of the Fiasbur; 
Square Academy, and Mathematical Examiner to 
the Trinity House, second edition. his newfedi - 
tion, exclusively, contains the results of the univet- 
sal comparison of Weights aud Measures lately ex- 
ecuted at the Loudon Mint, by meaus of Foreign 
Standards duly verified, and procured from abroad, 
for this Work, by order aad aid of His y"e 
Government and the Honorable Kast India Cgm 
pany. These volumes also contain en entire revi- 
sion of Foreign Exchanges, from real operations, 
and of foreign coins, from verified assays. An ex- 
plication of the coins is included, with a copious 
iodex and commercial —— A supplement 
has been receatly added, on Indian Metrology, 
comprising also an abstract and exposition of the 
new sct of parliament on English Weights and 
Measares, passed June 17. 1824, aad to commence 
on the Ist of January, 1826. [This act proposes to 
equalize all Liquid and Dry Measures, bat not to 
alter the existing Standards either of Weight or 
long Measure. Rules and Examples are here 

iven to convert the Old Measures for Corn, Wine, 
he. into the new Standard or Imperial Galles, and 
the reverse. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. toa periodical 
work, with some pieces never before published. 
By the late Jane layior. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS complete, viz : 
Sketch Book, Knickerbocker, Bracebridge Hall, 
and Tales of a Travelier; two editions, coarse and 
fine: in 8 vole. ("To those who purchase the 


execated in London, will be added grates. 
ANNA ROSS, a Story for Children, by the author of 





“ The Decision’ —*“ Profession is sot Principle,” 
&c. price 25 cents. Jane 29. 





the Art of Waiting and all its branches, with-gen-~ 


whole set, the elegant Ilastrations of Westall, 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY._ 





























— —— — — —— — AT REDUCED PRICES 
z : r «es ine.” The | action, ut first teebly, but after a little, more G Weshi ‘ 
ke tu tel me, kaize shee nue i was the boye to dig Starkie, but by the “ justice of the thing. ’ \ .Hunter.| RICH FANCY GOODS, at 114, Washinglewa. 
* Misctellanies. aa ey fests, soe nowe tu let yeu noe the hole trath | plaintiff was accordingly: fined seven dollars! — —* yahe wonte oanady 900), Ty ie ENRY SOMES LOW, intending to waké ag: 








(From the Connecticut Mirror.] 
MHE PORTUGUESE CALL TO THE SHADE OF THEIR KING 
SEBASTIAN. 


* There is a strange set of enthusiasts in this coun- 
try, called Sebastianists ; they hope and expect the 
teappearance of Sebastian, and they have nightly 
meetings on the hills to watch in the heavens for the 
tokens of his ch.”— [Southey’s Letters on Spain 
ané Portugal. 

{fia the moon thy ebadow lies. 
Cume forth on her paly beam ; 
If in a star thy spirit sighs, 
Shoot down in its falling gleam. 


Many au enziogs night we've passed, 
On Lusatania’s hills, 

And heard the moaning mountain biast, 
When the chilly rain distils. 


When thunder rolled and lightning flashed 
And the sky by night was veiled ; 
‘When the tornado’s torrent dashed — 
We hoped thy form to have hailed. 


Although within each sunken eye 
The tear stands glittering light, 

It’s not the keen wind’s chilly sigh, 
That causes the tear-drop bright. 


And though upon each faded cheek 
le drawn the furrowed line, 

It’s not the sparkling torrent’s reek 
Has wiped off the crimson shine. 


Oh! wilt thou never again return 
To cheer each weary frame, 

To make all hearts for freedom burn, 
‘Waving the cross of flame. 


If iu the moon thy shadow lies, 
Come forth on her paly beam, 

ifin astar thy spirit sighs, — 
Shoot down in its falling gleam. 





THE MONEY DIGGERS. 

It is stated a 8 fact inthe Connecticut Mirror, that two men, from 
Vermont, were, on the 11th inst. working by the side of one of the 
wharves in New-London, for buried money, by the advice and recom- 
mendation of an old woman of that state, who assured them that she 
could distinctly see a box of dollers packed edge-wise. The locality 
we pointed out to an inch, and her only way of discovering the trea- 
sure was by looking through a stone, which to ordinary optics was 
shardly translucent. On this faet the editor of the Mirror has founded 
the subjoined poetical article. For the story of the Spanish Galleon 
that left so much ballion in and about New-London, see Trumbull’s 
‘History of Connecticut, and for Kidd inquire of the oldest lady yuu can 
find. 


Thus saith the bvok—“* Permit no witch to live ;” 
fence Massachusetts hath expelled the race, 
Connecticut, where swap and dicker thrive, 
_ Allowed not to their foot a resting place. 

With more of hardihood and less of grace, 

Vermont receives the sisters grey and lean, 

Allows each witch her airy broomstick race, 

O’er mighty rocks and mountains dafk with green, 
‘Where tempests wake their voice, and torreuts roar 

between. 


Aad one there was among that wicked crew 

To whom the enemy a pebble gave, 2 
‘Through which, at long-off distance, she might view 
All treasures of the fathomable wave, 

And where the Thames’ bright billows gently lave, 
The grass-grown piles that flank the ruined wharf, 
She sent ‘hem forth, those two adventurers brave, 
‘Where greasy citizens their bev’rage quaff, 

Jeering at euterprize—aye ready with a laugh. 


They ‘came—those straight haired honcet meaning 
men, 

Nor question asked they, nor reply did make, 

Albeit their locks were lifted like as when 

Young Hamlet saw his father. And the shake 

Of knocking knees and jaws that seemed to break, 

Told a wild tale of undertakinz bold, 

While as the oyster-tongs the chiels did take 

Dim grew the sight, and every blood drop cold, 

As knights in scarce romauut sung by the bards of old. 


For not in daylight were their rites performed, 
—When night-capped heads were on their pillow laid, 
Sleep-freed from biting care, by thought uuharmed, 
Snoring eer word was spoke, or prayer was said— 

°T was then the mattock and the busy spade, 

The pump, the bucket and the windlass rope 

In busy silence plied the mystic trade, 

While resolution, beckoved on by hope, 

Did sweat and agonize the sought-for chest to ope. 


Reneath the wave, the irun chest is hot, 

Deep growls are heard and read’ning eyes are scen, 
Yet of the Black Dog she had told them not, 

Nor of the grey wild geese with eyes of green, 


That screamed and yelled and hovered close between 


The buried gold.and the rapacious hand. 
Here should she be, though mountains intervene, 
To scatter, with her crooked witch-hazle wand, 


The wave-bern sprites that keep their treasure from 


the land. 


She cannot, may not come, the rotten wharf 

Of mouldering planks and rusty spikes is there, 
And he who owned a quarter or an half 

Is disappointed, and the witch is—where ? 
Vermont still harbors her—go seek her there 

The Grand-dame of Joe Strickland —find her nest, 
Where summer icicles and snowballs are, 

Where black swaus paddle and where Petrils rest, 


Symmes be your trusty guide and Robert Kid your 


guest. 


The New-Lundov Gazette cf the 18th inst. contains the following 
paragraph, which throws still a little more mystery around the proceed- 
ings of the Vermonters. From the same paper also we take the Joe 


Strickland letter that follows it. 


“I can call spirits from the vasty d 
Lut will they come, when you do call them ed 


Manv of the idle, the curious, the inquisitive, and 
the quizzical, of out town, have recently had their at- 
tention excited, by the strange circumstance of two 
Vermonters arriving here, with the view of digging 
for a box of dollars which they say lies buried in mud 
in six feet of water near a whari ia this city, supposed 
to have teen stolen from a Spanish galleon, which 
It 
appears, they are the dupes of a womap, (a singu!ar 
fact !) who governs them by a talisman in the form 
of a diaphanous pebble, to which she attributes the 
power of opening to her view the recesscs of the earth 
Under this apparently silly delusion, 
these men have actually been sevetal days en:ployed 
in sinking a water-curb over the spot to which the 
sorceress directed them,—having obtained some local 


arrived here in distress about sixty years since. 


and ocean. 


knowledge when on a short visit here some time since 
Although they have now been digging several days 


we have not heard that the money is yet found. As 
these men show no want of intelligence, and exhibit 


+ nothing peculiar in their appearance, save a fixed so 


lemnity of countenance and deportment, some think 
they have something in view likely to prove more 
productive, than exploring the deep under the auspic- 


esof a cunning old woman. We hear there it a smal 


vessel, under their command, at the wharf, where 


they are at work. 


JOE STRICKLAND AGAIN. 
nue tundun, guely 12, 1000800 & 27. 


deer unkel ben, i ges i thinck yue didint expect tu 
haive unotber lutture agin soe sune, kaize i rit tue 


yeu in zune, but deer unkel i must tel yeu how iawl 


waise finds whair the munny laize, yeu noe mi kuzzen 
ant nabby mahew went done to nue Lundun ta larne 
boe tu maik blew lites _ kitch whailes and kaize 
her site was pure she tuke her littel phil) 

etun tu luke thru and whene she eo ary gaan 


ter arter the whailes shee see a chist chuck ful of do} 
lares gest eich as arnold has got in his whele that goe 


with purpetul moshun—soe shee didint say anov thin 
to anny boddy but she cum rite eteait doun tn oue 


(which I hopes yeu wil not tel anny boody elee til ar- 

teri git the munny for I am tarnation frade these nue 

lundun foulks wil git it awae from me so | hope yue 

wil kum rite doun with square pettybones big kart to 

karry it hom as fast as i digs it— : 

J.P. guvenner Davy Macklintun ma maik az 

manny lors about lotras az he pleezes if i gits the chist 

fule of furdanands. 

yor lovin neffew lil deth, 
JOE STRICKLAND. 


BUCCANEERS. 
(From the History of Haiti.} 
The zeal of Monthar inspired the Buccaneers 
with a resolution of attempting more than mere- 
ly repelling the Spaniards from their settlement ; 
they henceforth determined to attack them in 
their own territory, which, as it required superior 
forces, led them to fori more extensive and num- 
erous associations. In these, Lolonois, who was 
named from the sands of Olone, the place of his 
birth, and Michel de Basco, were the two cele- 
brated leaders. The former, from a bondsman, 
had raised himself to the command of two canoes, 
and took a Spanish frigate on the coast of Cuba, 
and soon afterwards, four other ships lying at 





purpose to sail in pursuit of him ; the latter cap- 
tured a Spanish ship, under the very cannon 0 
Porto Bello, valued at five or six millions oflivres 
—that is, between two hundred and two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. ; 
These two adventurers having united their 
forces, and being joined by four hundred and for- 
ty men, sailed to the bay of Venezuela, and put 
the whole garrison, consisting of two hundred 
and fifty men, to the sword. . Thence proceeding 
to Maracaybo, built on the western coast of the 
lake of that name, at ten leagues from its mouth, 
they found it deserted by the terrified inhabit- 
ants, who had retired to the opposite side of the 
bay. Enraged at the disappointment, they set 
fire to Gibraltar, after considerable resistance ; 
buf the inhabitants had availed themselves of a 
fortnight which the banditti had devoted to dissi- 
pation, to remove their most valuable property. 
Maracaybo was saved by a sum being paid for its 
ransom ; besides which, they carried off all the 
crosses, pictures and bells of the churches, in or- 
der to furnish, as they stated, a chapel which 
they intended toerect in Tortuga. Banditti con- 
secrating aplace of divine worship with the spoils 
of sacrilege—O tempora ! O mores! ! 

Weare here introduced to the first exploit of 
Morgan, a Welchman, and one of the most famous 
of the buccaneers. He wasdescended from re- 
spectable parents in Glamorganshire, whence he 
svon went to Bristol in the spirit of adventure 
and apprenticing himself to serve a planter for 
four years, he sailed for the West-Indies. At 
the expiration of his time, he joined the brethren 
of the coast, as the buccaneers designated thetn- 
selves, and at the time when they were rioting 
amidst the spoils of Venezuela and the neighbor- 
ing places,he sailed from Jamaica to attack Porto 
Bello, which he captured by surprise. The first, 
however, was not yet in his power, bathe at- 
tempted to gain it by the artifice of compelling 
the women and priests tu fix the scaling ladders, 
from a conviction that the Spaniards would not 
fire at persons so loved and reverenced. But the 
garrison were uot to be deceived into submission, 
and were unly conquered by force of arms. 
Morgan sailed on in boats tv Cruces, and then 
proceeded by land to Panama, then distant only 
five leagues. {n the plain before the city, he 
instantly put.to flight a large body of troops, and 
entered the place without further resistance. 
Here he fuund prodigious treasures secreted in 
wells, caves, and adjacent forests : but the short 
residence of hig party was disgraced by out- 
rages and barbarities, exercised for the purpose 
of extorting from the Spaniards, Negroes, and 
Indiana, the places where they had concealed the 
wealth of their respective masters. 

Panama was burnt. They then set sail with 
a great number of prisoners, who were ransomn- 
ed a few days after, and came to the mouth of the 
Chagre with a prodigious booty. 

Before the break of the day that had becn fixed 
upon for the division of the spoil, Morgan, while 
the rest of the pirates were in a deep sleep, with 
the principal freebooters of his own country, sail- 
ed for Jamaica, in a vessel which he had laden 
with the rich spoils of a city that served as the 
staple of commerce between the old and the new 
world. 

After this period, the character of Morgan 
seems to have considerably improved ; unless, as 
Mr. Edwards believes, he was greatly traduced. 


exaggeration, represcut him asa most inhuman 
monster: but the probability is, that after he dis- 
engaged hitnself from the society with which he 


_gradually took possession of his breast, till he be- 


governor in the absence of the earl. 








THINGS IN GENERAL. 


“ Nieuw Nederlanats.” 


second beat in the contest. 


ments of the parties. 


ed by the next in seniority. 





Port-au-Prince, which had been fitted out on_ 


The Spanish writers no doubt, in the language of 


had hitherto acted, better sentiments and feelings 


came worthy tre recommendation of the earl of 
Carlisle as his successor in the government of 
Jamaica, where he was appointed lieutenant- 


New Mone or Dotne Justices. It has become 
the custom for the enlightened men of the present 
day, to hold up the early honest Dutch magis- 
trates of New-York to derision, for-some of their 
jnst, though irregalar decisions. The following 
facts will however show that such decisions have 
not always been confined to magistrates from the 


A few years since, and not more than ten miles 
from that great centre and foundation of legal 
knowledge, the Onondaga Court House, a man 
was brought up on a warrant before three magis- 
trates, or a court of special sessions, charged, not 
with crim. con. but with assault and battery. 
The plaintiff, a tall, iron-sided fellow, on whose 
dark countenance, the wrinkles and frowns look- 
ed like the black accompaniments of a July thun- 
derstorm, told Lis own story, and pleaded his own 
>} cause ; as did also the defendant, a meagre, 

bilious looking wight, so slender in his appear- 
ance, that a by-stander would have rated him at 
not more than a anouthful to the Anak of the 
plaintiff, who had however evidently come off 
Few evidences were 
; | called, and those only served to confirm the state- 
As usual, after the exam- 
ination had closed, the court was left alone for 
the purpose of consultation, when the senior 
member being called upon for his opinion, gave 
it, that, “ according to their own statements, and 
the evidence given, the plaintiff was far more to 
blame than the defendant, and ought to be pun- 
ished accordingly.” In this opinion he was join- 
junior magis- 
trate remarked, that in his opinion it was a povel 
course to punish aman against whom no eem- 
plaint had been entered, and thought that the 
proceeding was unwerrantable. He was over- 
ruled however by his seniors, who contended it 
was perfeetly correct, and justified their decision, 
not by precedents from Wheaton, Johnson, or 


while the defendant got off with three dollars and 
fifty cents ; and to the honor of the parties we 
add, that both fines were paid on the spot, and 
“ no grumbling,”—[Onondaga Reg.} 


Canar CELEBRATIONM 1s Ouro. The fourth of 
July was marked in Ohio by letting in the water, 
and navigating the first boats on the Portage 
Sumit of the Ohio Canal. ‘This summit is 38 
miles from Lake Erie; aud the most elevated 
point between it and the Ohio river, being nearly 
400 feet above the lake, with which it is connect- 
ed by 42 locks. The boats reached Cleaveland, 
the outlet of the Canal in the lake, at an early 
hour, when the passengers, among whom were 
the Governor, the Canal Commissioners, and 
other lending personages, lunded ; and 9 proces- 
sion being formed, marched to the public square, 
where the declaration of independence was read, 
and an oration pronounced. A public dinner and 
ball concluded the festivities of the day. 


Maenousa. Near Fish Creek in Virginia, 10 
or 12 miles from the Ohio, there isa grove of the 
lofty magnolia, and in the season of flowering 
they fill the wilderness,with a delicious fragrance 
for several miles around. ‘The leaves are more 
than three feet in length, and of proportionate 
width. There are no other trees of this kind 
within 500 miles. It has been stated that the 
flowers of the magnolia in Florida, have been 
smelt at the distance of sixty miles. 


A NEW WAY OF TRAVELLING coEAP. The oth- 
er day a man made bis appearance in our village 
in a one-horse waggon, in the back part of which 
was a large box, under which was a bear, a cub, 
and two foxes. He svon caused it to be known 
that the bears and foxes would be exhibited in 
the street if a small contribujion was made. A 
numerous collection of villagers soon convened, 
and the animals were brought to view. The old 
bear, understanding the object, first appeared 
dumpish. The owner exclaiming he never per- 
forms well unless a piece of bread is given to him; 
many of the spectators immediately ran to their 
homes, and returned with pieces of bread, when 
Bruen “ becaine himself,” stood erect—clenched 
the morsel in his fore paws, and munched his 
luncheon to the great merriment of the spectators. 
The surplus bread was immediately pocketed by 
the owner, who, after having received a liberal 
collection, drove off, Jehu like, gnawing the crust 
which Bruen bad left. Report says, that in cross- 
ing the Green Mountains the idea struck him for- 
cibly that these companions would aid him in 
bearing his expenses, anid to his no small disap- 
pointment, it was furnishing him * with 
funds for a new adventure.—[Schoharie Repub- 
lican.] 


Catamine. Large quantities of Calamine, or 
the ore of zinc, have lately been discovered by 
Messrs. Froost and Le Sueur, at the lead mines 
of Migsouri. This is an article of great impor- 
tance and value, being one of the ingredients in 
the composition of brass, and it also furnishes the 
article called spelter, used in soldering tin and 
other metals. The miners in Missouri were ig- 
norant of its nature and uses, and threw it aside, 
under the name of dry bone. 


Dreaprot Accipent. It has seldom fallen to 
our lot, as journalists, to record a more shocking 
and melancholy accident than that which we are 
called to notice at this time, and which occurred 
on Tuesday week, in Fike, Bradford county, (Pa.) 
Mr. Mills Bosworth, son of Salmon Bosworth, 
Esq. while engaged in scouring timber with a 
man by the name of Segur, had his head nearly 
severed from his body by the glancing of Segur’s 
axe. The axe struck the side of his neck—cut off 
the jugular vein, and passed through the neck 
bone. The unfortunate man expired instantly. 
Mr. Bosworth was a worthy and enterprising 
young -man, in the very prime of life. He has 
left an amiable wife and one child, with an exten- 
sive circle of relatives aud friends to mourn his 
untimely fall.—[Montrose Register.] 


Tanpy, tHe Pirate. ‘The Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Commercial Advertiser says, “ This fellow came 
into Portsmouth in the Congress frigate in the 
autumn of 1833, and remained here a considera- 
ble tine. If we remember right, he was Cap- 
tain’s Steward in that ship,and was called Captain 
Steward, on account of his French pronuncia- 
tion. Captain Smith, of the Congress, it will he 
recollected, came in here in ill health, and we 
have heard that his subsequent death was attri- 
buted to poison administered to him on board that 
ship. Tardy mixed with the most abandoned 
company here, and was in frequent broils. He 
afterwards went to Boston, and was there arrest- 
ed for stealing the pocket book of the late Capt. 
G. W. Balch, at Col. Wild’s stage house, of which 
theft he was convicted and punished with three 
years confinement in the State prison.” 


Tennessee Votcano. A Tennessee paper of 
June 22! accounts for the fall of meteoric stones 
in Sumner county, Tean. on the 9th of May, by 
stating that a voleano has broken out in Suwner 
county, between Gallatin and the Kentucky line. 
It is said that the explosion was seen by a negro, 
who represents it as a stream of fire, of consider- 
able extent, rushing from the earth as high as a 
tree. The marks are yet visible to all who call. 
The earth on the knob is considerably torn up, 
and the trees adjacent are scorched and burned 
to the tops, but there is no fire or smoke issuing 
at present. 


A Fact. Ao honest Dutchman. was recently 
travelling with his waggon, when he reached the 
well known “ Hot Springs ;” the roads passing 
near, and the old gentleman being in a strange 
part, and ignorant of the heat of the water, stop- 
ped his team for the purpose of watering them. 
He left his son, who was with him, standing with 
the horses—the old man took his water-bucket, 
and dipping it into the water, found it sufficiently 
hot toscald an egg. At this the old gentleman 
was much alarmed ; he hastily gathered up his 
bucket, and addressing his son most vehemently, 
he exclaimed—Shon, Shon ! oh my Got !—trive 
on mit all your might, vor pe sure Sohn, Hell is 
not von mile from dis blace.—([West. Intel.] 


Syspatar or tar Heagr. “There isa euri- 
ous thing with respect to the heart, showing its 
sympathies with the lungs. This is one of the 
curious experiments that have been made. If an 
animal be pithed, the medulla spinalis divided 
high up, he dies; because the lungs want ener- 
gy, and the dia ic nerve has its function 
abolished, and he dics for wantof breath. But 
let him be pithed, and respiration kept up by me- 
chanical meaus, the inflation kept up, and life 
will goon. Now this is the experiment of Joha 
Huater, on inventing a pair of bellows for drown- 
ed animals ; he says, the nearest de ce of 
the heart is upon the lungs, for ‘ when I left off 
blowing my bellows, (said John,) the heart left 


completely abolished ; people say the cerebrum 
has no influence upon it, und l quote this instance 
to show it: suppose a timid person, or a delicate 
female, hears a noise in the middle of the night, 
which she supposes either to be a ghost or a rob 

ber ? egad, her pulsation fails, she gets cold, and 
is so alarmed as to be almost dead. Suppose a 
fellow calls another person a scoundrel ? the per- 
son who isso called feels his spirit rising, his face 
grows red, and he takes up his fist and knocks 
the other down. Now, it is very strange that 
such a person xs Bichat should make the heart 
the seat of feeling, and the head merely the seat 
of thought. Why he should put his hand upon 
hia heart to show that that’s the place of feeling, 
and his other hand upon his head to denote that 
it’s the place of thought, J don’t know ; but his 
head had no thought in it, f think, when he talk- 
ed such nousense as that. You know that pleas- 
ant feelings do produce a pleasant action, as 
Shakspeare suid, ‘ My bosom’s lord sits lightly on 
its throne ;’ and that uneasiness of mind has di- 
rectly the converse effect. I[t is therefore cer- 
tainly the effect of the cerebrum that acts upon 
these organs. I wonder it had not entered into 
the wise head of some person to argue that the 
diaphragm was not the seat of all these emo- 
tions. Shakspeare seems to me to have most 
sensibly felt the seat of these emotions : ‘Canst 
thou not minister to a mind diseased ? pluck from 
the memory a rooted sorrow? rase out the writ- 
ten troubles of the brain 2’ and so on ; you know 
the rest, I dare say, but i don’t. Well, now, so 
much with respect to that ; and so much nonsense 
has been said with respect to it, that I bope it 
will never enter into your consideration.” 


Reuiciox. The contemplation of the Divine 
Being, and the exercise of virtue, are in their na- 
ture so far from excluding all gladuess of heart 
that they are perpetual sources of it. In a word 
the true spirit of religion cheers, as well as com- 
poses the soul. Itbanishes indeed all levity of 
hebaviour, all vicious and dissolute mirth, but in 
exchange fills the mind with a perpetual sereni- 
ty, uninterrupted cheerfulness, and an habitual 
inclination to please others as well as to be pleas- 
ed in itself.--[Spectator.} 


Steer. Sleep has often been mentioned as the 
image of death; “so like it,” says Sir Thomas 
Brown, ‘‘ that I dare not trust it, without my 
prayers.” Their resemblance is indeed strikiug 
and apparent ; they both, when they seize the 
body, leave the soul at liberty, and wise is he that 
remembers of both, that they can he made safe 
and happy only by virtue.—[Adveuturer.] 


Inquisitive. Of the divine author of our reli- 
gion, it is impossible to peruse the Evangelical 
histories, without observing how little he favored 
the vanity of inquisitiveness ; how much more 
rarely he condescended to satisfy curiosity, than 
to relieve distress; and how much he desired 
that his followers should rather excel in goodneas, 
than knowledge.—[Rambler.} 


Pearection. The Stoic Philosophy insults 
human nature, and discourages all our attempts, 
by enjoining and promising a perfection in this 
life, of which we feel ourselves incapable. The 
Christian religion shews compassion to our weak- 
ness, by prescribing to us only the practical task 
of aiming continually at further improvements, 
and animates our endeavors, by the promise of 
divine aid, equal to our trial. 


as in all arts and sciences, and sometimes in 
trades. Pedantry is properly the overtaking any 
kind of knowledge we pretend to, and if that kind 
of knowledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is 
the greater. 


Msttox. After Milton had finished bis noble 

work of genius, Paradise Lost, which does honor 
to human nature, he disposed of it to a booksel- 
ler, for the small price of fifteen pounds, under 
such prejudice did he then labor ; and the pay- 
ment of the fifteen pounds, was to depend upon 
the sale of two numerous impressions. 
‘ Caution in crediting, reserve in speaking, and re- 
vealing one’s self to very few, are the best securities 
both of peace and a good understanding with the 
world, and of the inward peace of our own minds. 


It is vanity, most fatal and stupid, to determine our 
thoughts and cares to this life present, and never look 
forward to that which is to come; to doat upon things 
that fly swiftly from us, and cling fast about imaginary 
and transitory delights, while we suffer ourselves by 
these to be detained and diverted from the pursuit of 
substantial and eternal joys. 











PARTRIDGE’S ORIGINAL LEATHER 
RESERVATIVE. 

Nuis COMPOSITION is not only the most. con- 

venient but the cheapest and best article ever 
known for cleaning, preserving and renewing the 
colour of Chaise and Carriage Tops ; Thorough 
Braces; Harness; Bootes; Shoes; pte Hose ; 
Forge Bellows; Factory Bands ; Travelling Trunks ; 
and all Leather exposed to the action of heat, cold, 
or wel rendering it soft, pliable, and elastic, not liable 
to crack or fry, closing the pores, and when complete- 
ly filled, impenetrable by the wet. 

It has a remarkable effect upon Leather that has 
—*— dry and rotten, restoring its strength and elas- 
icity. 

. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Having used the above Composition for cleaning, 
softening and preserving Chaise aud Carriage Tops, 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superior to 
any other article we have ever used for the purpose, 
we recommend it to the public as a highly useful and 
—— discovery. 

purr & Holmes, Boston ; Seth Weiswall, Troy, N. 
Y.; Moses Harding, Medway; Ph. Adams, Dun- 
stable, N. H. ; Carleton & Balch, Medway ; Stephen 
Hartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Medway ; Joshua 
Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Locke, Boston ; 
Dr. Richardson, Medway ; Caleb Cushing, Roxbury ; 
Samuel Watson, Leicester ; John Cook, Cambri 
port ; Leonard Hazelton, Medway; Edgar W. Davies, 
Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectability. 
* Neatly’ put up in Tin Cannisters, with printed di- 
rections, price 37 cents. 

A liberal discount made to Wholesale Purchasers. 

QyrSold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his 
Paper Warehouse, No. Broad-street, Boston, and 
may be had of the principal Booksellers, Hard-ware 
Dealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 





July 6. eow6t. 
EUROPEAN. LEECHES. 
A TRESH supply of the above LEECHES, are this 
RICHARD 4. 


aay received, and for sale by 

NEWELL, ist, Sammer.street. 

N.B. These HES were selected by a gentle- 

poly for thie market, and are in prime order. 
y e 





BANK NOTES ON INTER 
COTES on the CITY BANK, ao 








eff its action ; and when I began again to blow 
into the lungs, the heast recovered its power of 


mav be had on applieation to the Cashier. 
April 29 * 


Pepantar. There isa pedantry in manners, | . 


alteration in his business, the next Fall, offeeg 
his valuable Stock of RICH Goops, at redeced 
prices, viz :—Rich Thread Lace Dresses, 

Capes, Vandykes, Pelerines, and Collars ; 

French, and India Maslin Dresses; India 2 
Mantlee, Vandykes, Pelerines, quarter and half aad, 
kerchiefs ; splendid assortment of black and : 
Thread Lace Veils; English and French 

Laces ; Edgings and Insertings ; Real Meckliu agg” 
Blond Laces; black and white Boubbinet Lace, 
Veils; splendid Ball Dresses ; wrought Muslin and > 
Lace Caps; French Muslia Bands and Insertings; 
Infants’ Waists, Slips, Caps, und Crown Pieces ; em 
broidered Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs , real blacy 
Italian Crapes, from 4 4 to 8-4 wide ; 6-4 black Crape 
Veils ; wide and narrow black Bombazines; bled 
and colored Italianetts; gold and silver Mustingg. 
plain and figured India and Swiss Muslios ; bunches. 
of French Flowers and Wreaths; 44 and 6-4 rag. 
sil Shawls; biack, white, crimson, scarlet, neriag 
Long and Square Shawls; plain and figured black 
Gros de Naples Silks; plain black Italian Silks ; Op 
trich Plumes; Crape Shawls and Dresses; Oil Silk” 
Aprons; Linens ; Nankins ; black, green, and white 
plain and figured Gauze Veils; black trimming Lag 
es ; colored Thule Laces; colored Malian Crapes; 
rich Gauze and Barage Scarfs; cambric, inserting, 
and edg. Trimmings; gentlemen’s superfine black , 


white embroidered Silk Hose ; Cyprus Gauze Hand. 
kerchiefs ; worsted Barage Handkerchiets and Scarh; 


Shawls; silk, barage, velvetine, and Blond Gauze 
Handkerchiefs; French Cambric Flouncing ; Paria. 
kid Gloves, of all colors; Sewing Silks; Gerung - 
Hose ; Silk Braids and Cords ; rich Bonnet Ri 9 
Belt Ribbons and Sashes ; Merino Cloths, of 
ors ; black, purple, pearl, bordered raw silk 
Trimmings ; colored Plush Gauzes and Velve 
for Bonnets ; worsted Barages, of all colors; at 
plete assortment of plain and shaded figured § 
plain and figured silk Barages, of every color ; 

stripe and plain Batiste ; French and India Sa 
all colors; black and white figured Gauzes; 
mode oolored plain Gros de Naple, of most e & 
or; Cotton Cambrics ; Cambric Muslins; Freask 

Linen Lawn ; Grass Cloth and Grass Cloth = 
kerchiefs ; German Silk Handkerchiefs. 

June 29. 5t oat 
* 
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CREAM OF AMBER, 


ENOR removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRECK 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually pr 
ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion. 
remedy for SCROFULA and SALT RHEUM,’ 
merits stand unrivalled. ¥ 
The fullest reliance may be placed upon the 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the casesa 
mentioned ; it not only renders the skin beautifs 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance is 
applicatien, it promotes the free and unister 
exercise of those fuuctions of the skin which are 
essary to health and the attainment and preserv 
of a beautiful complexion. s 
Certificates of its complete efficacy have been th 
ceived by the proprietors from various persons Wie 
have used it, ‘ — 
The very liberat patronage which was given to the 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was firet offered tothe 
public, has indaced the Proprieters to extend thelt am 
rangements and make every effort to bave the article 
prepared in the best possible manner. It isnewpet 
inanew and very elegant style. The propeietcts 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole ageats, 
‘of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; eed 
-of most of the Apothecaries in this city. Togrerent 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be signed by 
‘MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. B.- 
Jan. 19. Ca 
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Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 
} HE sabscriber respectfully informs the 
that he continues to manufacture, aud k 
sale, the above article. The character of 
now fairly @stablished, by hundreds of 
who have used them on their herpes in this ¢ 
in the country for two years. orses which 
come nearly useless, from having contracted’ 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or 
bound, have been cured by the use of these. { 
Boots, and many which have had appearances. 
hatural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved & 
the best of order. Atal 
There is no inconvenience or trouble in 


* 








| SPONGE BOOTS, They can be taken off, of pe 


with as little trouble as a man will have in 

his own boot, and only require to be wet with 

soft water every time they are put on, or if kept ens 

continuance, every twelve hours. 3 
0<-Gentlemen are respectfully invited to call i 

examine them. JAMES BOYD, | 

Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant’s Row, Bostoa. 

May 25. 3m 








A. GOULD 
AS removed to the first house north of the a 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, sone 

occupied by H. Jackson, and has agar his I 
BLACKING for the accommodation of his 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Ela 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. Nor 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchaoge-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India |. 

O<p-Psepared and rd by A. GOULD, Chasiee 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacki 


you wish to be particular. All orders 5 
ep ly. May 11. 
Pie. 


tended to. 
Surgical and Philosophical Instrumente. 


og CLARKE, No. 135, Washi etre 
has for sale, a general assortment of | 
INSTRUMENTS, on the lowest terms. 

Also,—Air Pamps, Gazometers, Chemical 
Blow Pipes, Stop Cocks, and other apparatus ; | 
a pe of Chemical Tests and Reagents. 

me I. 6t 








DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 


AS removed to No. 16, house next tc thenep 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 


moss A} *— 
‘ath BOSTON. : 
HED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 
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TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 0 yess, poysble in advance. .& 
scribers not paymg tn edvance, or uishholding payment, wbeo @ 
are presented, will be charged at the rate of TUREE 
AND FIFTY CE7ITS. Ne paper discoofineed but by ole # 
the subscriber or at the decizion of the proprietor. 
the quarter must pey ONE DOLLAR 31 quarter in advance. 





AGESTS. ? 
New-York, R. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-strest 
Philadelphis, Witt1au Bapess,Geor, j 
Baltimore, Md. Witi14m Ponren. 

Natchez, Mi. Casares W. Bassirt- 

Nae nom Cuinos & — 

a a Annet Perens... 
Exeter, N. H. - Bugrer, Pogtmester. 
Windsor. Vermont, Fazp « Perrs. 
Ne Mass. M. Loan, Pestmester- 
Medfield, Mass. Cusnuzs Omen, — 





Providence, R.1. Masatss Rossysen, 
Westminster Row. 


Italian Cravats ; colored Crape Lisses; black aad, | 


3 4, 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4 colored French Cashmere — 
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